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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@——. 
HERE is no improvement in the character of the telegrams from 
the seat of war. Most of them are false, and the remainder 
are contradictory. It would appear certain that another attempt of 
the Turks to cross the Timok has been defeated with considerable 
joss, and that Mukhtar Pasha has driven a considerable body of 
Montenegrins from before Nevesinje ; and that General Tchernaieff 
is falling back, willingly or otherwise, within the Servian frontier ; 
but that is all on which we can rely. Writers from Vienna assure 
us that the Servians are depressed, that the foreign Generals 
are distrusted, and that Russia has been asked to mediate ; but 
writers from Vienna are apt to be full of Magyar sympathies, 
and the Magyars dread the Slavs. On the whole, it may be 
assumed that the week has not been favourable to Servian arms, 
and that the war has become strictly one of defence,—a defence, 
however, which has not, as yet, been broken through. On the 
other hand, the Servians meet their reverses with great firmness. 
They have called out their last reserves, and they declare them- 
selves eager to organise a guerrilla war. 











Notwithstanding the absence of Turkish defeats, there is a 
curiously depressed tone in all accounts from Constantinople. 
The Sultan is evidently very ill, suffering, according to rumour, 
from delirium tremens,—indeed the latest telegram from Vienna 
announces that Abdul Hamid is already acting as Regent,— 
and the Divan is hampered by want of money. According 
to a pamphlet just published by Sir C. Trevelyan, they 
only found £8,000,000 Turkish Consols—worth, say, £800,000 
—in the Sultan’s private treasury, and about £1,000,000 
in jewels—and of these sums, we may add, at least half were 
annexed, to meet the necessary disbursements of the new 
monarch. The Turks, therefore, are dependent on the revenue, 
which comes in slowly from the provinces not disordered by 
the soldiery, and have resolved on issuing paper-money, which 
will only inflate the prices of all articles to be purchased. The 
first issue is to be £3,000,000, and the notes are to be receivable 
in payment of all taxes except customs duties. The device is a 
desperate one, in a country like Turkey, but it will have this good 
result,—that its effect will be felt in the capital, which usually 
remains quite comfortablé, while the provinces are plundered. 

An influential public meeting—the first, we hope, of a series— 
was held at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, to express the feeling 
of the public against lending any support, material or moral, to 
the Turkish Government. ‘The meeting was addressed by Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Lewis Farley, the Rev. W. Denton, Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, Mr. R. S. Poole, Mr. A. Arnold, and others, all espe- 
cially acquainted with Turkey, in favour of a policy which may be 
best described as neutrality, tempered by a fervent hope that the 
Turks may be defeated. All the speakers expressed their full belief 
in the atrocities reported in the Times and Daily News, declared that 
it was useless to expect reform from Turks, and defended the eman- 
cipation of the Christians from the Turkish rule. The best speech 
was that of Mr. Freeman, who advocated the total independence 





of the matter, that while Mahommedan government is not neces- 
sarily bad where the subjects are also Mahommedans, it ceases, 
where the subjects are Christians, to be a government at all. 
‘Government implies protection, and protection the Christians 
had none.” Revolts against such a government would be per- 
petual, and ‘the Eastern Question would never be solved while 
the Turk was allowed to bear rule over Christian peoples.” 


The Bravo inquiry has lasted all through the week, and threatens, 
at the present rate, to last till Christmas. Up to Friday evening, . 
however, nothing of great moment had been elicited, except the 
fact mentioned last week, that Dr. Gully’s coachman had pur- 
chased two ounces of antimony for his horses. This statement 
has since been confirmed by the evidence of the selling chemist. 
An immense quantity of evidence has been received, tending to 
show that Mr. Bravo was not a man to commit suicide; and Mrs, 
Campbell, the mother of Mrs. Bravo, has been heard at length, the 
drift of her evidence being that she broke off intercourse with her 
daughter before her second marriage, in consequence of the 
latter's ‘‘ infatuation” for Dr. Gully. Mrs. Cox’s examination 
commenced on Thursday, but was not terminated on Friday 
afternoon. The public interest in the case grows rather deeper 
than otherwise, and verbatim reports of the evidence are read 
long before the news from Servia, or the explosive little discus- 
sions on the Education Bill. 


A great strife has been raging all the week round the 
Education Bill, Lord Sandon having eagerly assented last week 
to an amendment of Mr. Pell’s (the Member for South 
Leicestershire) enabling the body which creates a, School 
Board to dissolve it, or at least apply for its dissolution, when 
it has no schools of its own ,to conduct. And he not only con- 
ceded this to Mr. Pell, but he used language threatening to School 
Boards in general, on Monday, when he said, in answer to the 
argument that the feeling of the country was favourable to School 
Boards,—“ If that argument is repeated, I shall be compelled to 
take a course different to that which I have hitherto adopted in 
the debate. I have cautiously avoided introducing what 1 know to 
be the feeling of the country with regard to School Boards, but 
if it be insisted that there is no question as to their popularity, 
I shall be obliged to go more into the matter, As far as 
my Official knowledge goes,—and I have had communications 
from all parts of-the country on the subject,—the large School 
Boards are much appreciated, but I cannot conceal from the 
Committee that the feeling of the country as to School Boards 
generally, is just now in avery critical position, and that not only 
as to the small, but as to the large ones.” Of course this sounded 
like a menace, and a menace not merely directed against the 
School-Board system, but directed against it in the interest of 
the private, denominational, and voluntary schools, which this 
Bill so much favours, Naturally the Liberal opposition became 
heated and tenacious, 


Mr. Bright in two speeches, made on separate days, showed 
the unfairness as regards ‘‘school-treats,” under which the 
children of Dissenters often have to suffer, and in both speeches 
insisted on the necessity of having an organising power to con- 
nect together the educational system of any district, by taking 
over Voluntary schools when necessary, and providing new ones, 
which the Poor-law Guardians, or a Town Council cannot do. 
Mr. Mundella charged Lord Sandon with an inveterate animosity 
to School Boards, and with regarding compulsion as lowering to 
the national character. However, after these little amenities 
were got over, Lord Sandon, urged, no doubt, by his colleagues, 
accepted qualification after qualification to Mr. Pell’s clause, quali- 
fications which we have described elsewhere, and which take the 
practical mischief out of it, though nothing can neutralise the mis- 
chief of the impression, if that be once produced in the country, 
that the Government like to have School Boards complained of, 
and lend a willing ear to the attacks upon them. To inspire 
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that belief is, we fear, the tendency, though, we hope, not the 
intention, of Lord Sandon’s remarks. 


Even the London School Board clearly felt this to be the 
drift of Lord Sandon’s speeches, for at a. Mansion-House dinner 
given to them by the Lord Mayor on Wednesday, the drift of 
Lord Sandon’s remarks was referred to as constituting a critical 
era for School Boards, while the work completed by the London 
Board was summarised with great clearness and emphasis by the 
Lord Mayor and by the Chairman, Sir Charles Reed. There are 
now 300 schools under the School Board, of which 132 are newly 
opened, 181,000 fresh school-places would have been provided 
by next November, and 164,000 pupils have been added to the 
school-roll of London, and 5,000 street ‘* Arabs ” have been with- 
drawn from the metropolis. The average attendance had risen 
from 174,301 in 1872 to 288,497 in the present year. Of the 
ragged-school children, 20,000 are now in efficient schools, and 
of these, nine out of ten pay their penny a week with great regu- 
larity. This is hardly a result which could have been achieved 
by Municipal Councils or Boards of Guardians, armed with no 


organising powers. 


Lord Granville brought on on Monday in the House of Lords 
the Extradition correspondence with the United States, and 
made it pretty evident that neither our Government nor the 
Government of the United States had understood the Treaty of 
1842 with the United States as requiring the criminal delivered 
up to be set at liberty, in case the charge brought against him 
in the country in which he had taken asylum failed, but that both 
America and England had, in certain cases, treated the criminal, 
if once fairly tried for the offence for which he had been extradited, 
asin the power of the Government to which he was delivered, 
to charge with any offence of which there appeared to be more evi- 
dence. Lord Derby’s contention, however, is that we never give up 
a refugee except on trust, for the particular purpose of being tried 
for a special offence, of which we have had prima facie evidence 
that he is guilty, and for punishment, if he should be found 
guilty of it; and that if that trust fails, as it were, by his 
acquittal, then our right to defend his asylum from violation 
recurs, Lord Derby was not able, however, to show that in the 
Burley case, in 1865, and the Caldwell case, in 1871, we had 
maintained any such principle, and was obliged to contend that in 
these cases we waived our right, rather than contend for it under 
the circumstances of peculiar irritation (arising in 1865 out of the 
Civil War, and in 1871 out of the Alabama Claims) in which our 
relations with America were involved. But this was evidently a 
mere suggestion, which Lord Derby could not verify; and Lord 
Coleridge showed how very strained it was to read the large and 
vague terms of such a treaty as that of 1842 under the technical 
limitations which were now said to have been latent init. The 
truth is, the Government have made a mistake, and as Lord 
Granville said, Mr. Fish and the Government of the United 
States are much more nearly right in the matter than we are. 


M. Waddington’s French University Bill for repealing that 
part of the Act of last year which constituted the “‘ mixed juries ” 
to confer degrees, and reserving all judgment on the academical 
qualifications of candidates for the State, was defeated in the 
Senate yesterday week, by the very narrow majority of 5 (144 
against 139),—-M. Laboulaye, a very sound Protestant of the 
Left Centre, arguing against this premature withdrawal of a 
reasonable compromise, on very much the same grounds on 
which we have come to the same conclusion. This marked revolt 
of the Senate against the Government, which commands so 
strong a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, has created some 
sensation in France, as indicating a ‘rift within the lute” which 
may ripen into full discord. But such fears are clearly unwar- 
ranted. If the country is really convinced that M. Laboulaye’s 
moderate and tolerant view is wrong, the next replenishing of vacant 
seats in the Senate will show the fact. But as yet there is no 
particular reason to believe that the moderation of M. Laboulaye 
and the Senate may not suit the country, at least as well as the 
bitter anti-Clericalism of the Lower Chamber. Tolerance is cer- 
tainly not as yet the cardinal virtue of French Republicans. But 
it may yet become so. There is nothing like tolerance for blunting 
the sharp edge of bigotry,—an edge which rubs off on that which 
is pliant, but whets itself on the rock. 


Lord Oranmore was eloquent again yesterday week in the House 
of Lords on the wickedness of those clergy who privately confess 
and absolve their penitents before giving them the Sacrament. 








ht 
But all he could do was to move for the paper in which an 
adverse opinion on private confession had been expressed by the 
Bishops of the Province of Canterbury, and to rail generally 
at the practice. That is very natural, but very fruitless. Lord 
Oranmore should try to get the Rubrics altered, if he wants to 
get rid of clergymen who do what the Rubrics certainly permit, 
and in some cases even advise. We should quite go with Lord 
Oranmore for a reformation of the Church, but before the Church 
can be reformed, it must have a more or less representative 
government, and in the meantime, it is childish to complain that 
clergymen do what the Rubrics never forbid, and directly suggest 
that in many cases they shall do. 





The ex-Queen of Spain has at last returned to her own country, 
and will reside, it is expected, at Seville, where she will be an 
important ally of the reactionary party. It is stated that she 
wishes to arrange a marriage between King Alphonso and hig 
cousin, the daughter of the Duke de Montpensier, thus linking 
together both the female lines of the Spanish succession. It ig 
not impossible that her arrival in Spain may be followed by a 
demonstration in her favour of an unexpected kind, as she never 
lost her popularity among the peasantry, and her son has failed 
to make his personality felt. 


Mr. E. Jenkins, the Member for Dundee, had an odd little fight 
on Monday with Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Jenkins, wishing, we should 











fancy, to accentuate the reported divergence of opinion between 
the Premier and the Foreign Secretary, asked if Lord Derby’s 
reply to the deputation on the 14th inst. was to be taken as an 
official declaration of the policy of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and if Mr. Disraeli, would place an official report 
upon the table. Mr. Disraeli, of course, snubbed Mr. Jenkins, 
declaring that his question argued a want of acquaintance with 
Parliamentary and political life unusual ina Member. The state- 
ment of a Secretary of State to a deputation was, of course, 
official ; and as to an official report, none was ever given, or could 
be given, without introducing the practice of reading speeches ?— 
a slight hit, en passant, at his colleague. The House was in posses- 
sion of the papers, and any explanation would be furnished during 
the regular debate. The snub was amusing, but nevertheless 
Mr. Jenkins had some reason for his question. In Parliamentary 
countries, it is usual for a Foreign Secretary to explain his policy 
in Parliament, and not to a fortuitous concourse of gentlemen, 
who can neither answer nor question him. 


A clergyman has announced his attention of standing for 
Shoreham, vacant by the death of Sir P. Burrell. ‘The Rev. J. 
Goring says he quite believes in the indelibility of Orders, and 
therefore cannot take steps to release himself from them; but 
he does not think representation strictly secular work—or 
why are Bishops in Parliament ?—and he regards the Horne 
Tooke Act, which disqualifies clergymen, as mere tyranny. He 
desires, therefore, to be elected merely to try the question. As 
every vote given to Mr. Goring will be as much thrown away 
under the statute as if it were given to a woman or a child, he 
will not obtain much support, and must wait till the Church is 
disestablished or the Bishops removed from the Lords. Then he will 
have an unanswerable case for relief from his disabilities, though even 
then he will not be worse off than a Scotch Peer who happens 
to be a Liberal. He is never elected to the Upper House; he 
cannot sit there of right; he is unable to sit in the Commons; and 
he must not vote, for fear of invalidating an election. He is as 
much disfranchised as if he were in receipt of parish relief. 


The official theory is that Parliament is to break up on the 
12th August, but no date has yet been fixed. Mr. Disraeli has 
determined to pass the Education Bill, and a strong party within 
the House, headed by Mr. Russell Gurney, and favoured by Mr. 
Cross, desire also to pass the Prisons Bill. Two nights at least 
must be given to a serious debate on Turkey, and one to the dis- 
cussion of the Silver question, while Mr. Disraeli has at least a 
dozen minor but important Bills on hand which ought to 
be put through. ‘The House, no doubt, works quickly, 
as Members retreat from the heat of London, but it is 
scarcely possible that everything should be finished in eight 
more working days. ‘The result will probably be that every- 
thing except the Education Bill will be abandoned, and 
that the Tory Government will be compelled to admit that 
its flimsy go-carts stick in Temple Bar as fast as ever the Liberal 
omnibuses have done. Apart from the Education Bill, the grand 
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achievement of the Session will have been a Royal Titles Bill, 
riven through in the teeth of every educated man in England 
outside the Cabinet, and already, for all that appears, as dead as 


the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 


We regret to notice the death of Sir John William Kaye, for 
fifteen years permanent head of the Political Department in the 
Originally an artillery officer, Sir J. W. Kaye 
quitted the Army for literature in 1841, founded the Calcutta 
Review, the only quarterly in India which ever lived, and with 
the assistance of Dr. Duff, Dr. Mackay, and Dr. Thomas Smith, 
qaintained it for years in the position of the most authoritative 
periodical in India, and this without ever paying a shilling to a 
He himself was a writer of very considerable mark, 
and even of genius, as his only perfect piece of work, the 
ss History of the War in Afghanistan,” shows ; and had he given 
himself fair-play, he might have been a great historian. He over- 
loaded himself with work, however, till some of it was mere 
book-making, and he yielded very often to a partiality for the 
officers or families who placed documents at his disposal. 
will, we 
think, live in public estimation, but all will greatly aid future 
His departmental work remains secret, 
though he obviously satisfied his superiors; but it was always 
understood that he belonged, in Indian politics, to Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s school, and pleaded for sympathetic rather than 


India Office. 


contributor. 


” 


None of his books, except ‘‘ The War in Afghanistan, 


and less fluent historians. 


sternly just government in India. 


Mr. J. G. Talbot (M.P. for West Kent) both made and with- 
drew on Wednesday his motion for the second reading of 
of a 
minority of the ratepayers,—a minority as low as one-fourth,—to 
acquire and open unconsecrated burial-grounds,—a measure 
which was proposed as a solution of the sanitary, rather than of 
The Government 
advised the withdrawal of the Bill, admitting that it touched a | 


the Burial-Grounds Bill, for enabling the vote 


the religious difficulty of the Burial question. 


question which greatly needed to be dealt with, and which they 
hoped to deal with next year; and Mr. Talbot withdrew it, but 
not without intimating that Churchmen would feel churchyards 
‘‘ desecrated” by the rites which might be introduced into them 
under Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill. We wish Mr. J. G. Talbot 
would explain what, to his mind, ‘‘desecration” means, Is it a 
psychological effect, produced on the memory and the associations ? 
If so, why not avoid hearing of unwelcome rites? | Or is it the 
removal of a physical advantage to the persons whose remains 
are buried in the ground ? And if so, an advantage of what nature ? 


Sir Salar Jung, Minister of the Nizam—the child whose inability 
to visit the Prince of Wales caused such an official fuss in India 
the other day—was on Tuesday presented with the freedom of 


the City, an honour justly voted him, for his conduct in the | 


Mutiny. The address was spoken by the Chamberlain, who 
apparently does not know much history, and spoke of the Nizam 
as an independent Prince, whereas he is one of the most strictly 


dependent Princes in India, his tenure being by treaty dependent | 
He is an important | 


on his loyalty to the British Government. 
Prince, because his territory is large, and he is the natural head 
of the Southern Mahommedans, but he is not independent on 
that account. Sir Salar Jung, of course, caught at the expression, 
and repeated it, and hoped the “alliance,” which had now lasted 
a century, would last for ever. He expressed his gratitude for 


the honour done him, praised the Prince of Wales for his 


courtesy, and took the opportunity to mention, in most honorific 


terms, his colleagues in the administration of Hydrabad,— 


certain nobles whose support or hostility is of importance to 
him. His speech, read by Anglo-Indian eyes, was a model of 
tact, though, as we have elsewhere intimated, other thoughts of a 
slightly different kind were probably also present in his mind. 





Dr. Humphry Sandwith, who is an authority on Eastern 
affairs, writing to the Times of this day week, comments very 
much to the point on Mr. Disraeli’s wonderful assertion in the 
House of Commons that the Circassians transplanted by the 
Porte to Bulgaria, on purpose to be a thorn in the side of the 
Bulgarians, have “lived peacefully there for twenty years.” 
‘*Their conduct,” said Mr. Disraeli, on the 10th July, “has 
been satisfactory, and there has been no imputation on them of | 
savage or turbulent behaviour. They have cultivated farms and 
built villages, and during the whole period, I think, there has 


been no complaint of these men.” To which Dr. Sandwith 
replies, that the Circassians were granted lands in Bulgaria, where 
there was a large population, rather than in Asia Minor, where 
there was a very thin one, on purpose to terrorise the Bulgarians; 
that they built no villages, but made the Christians build vil- 
lages for them ; and that they have been notorious plunderers, 
which is what they were meant to be, ever since. The Circas- 
sians sell their own daughters to the Turks for wives, and no 
doubt, therefore, it is true that they only treat the Bulgarian 
girls as they treat their own daughters when they sell them too. 
But the habits of violence and of indifference which are natural 
to them, become instruments of torture in their hands when they 
treat the children of their enemies in the same manner. A race 
whose very schoolboys boast of having killed their five or six 
Bulgarians, are not quite the gentle and tame creatures Mr. Dis- 
raeli images to the House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli’s mild 
Circassians are rather like the famous “ Kirke’s lambs,”—wolves 
in lambs’ clothing. 





A curious objection was made at the Chester Consistory 
Court on Thursday by some parishioners of Woodchurch, near 
Birkenhead, to the practice of putting up texts of Scripture in 
the church and chancel, a practice which the parishioners seem to 
have thought “high” Church. We had always thought that 
adorning your church or room with “texts” was the ritualism 
of the Low Church, not of the High. The difference appears 
to be that picture and sculpture and carving address themselves 
to the mind through the pleasure which they give to the eye, 
while quotations only address themselves to the mind through 
a visual impression which conveys no pleasure to the eye,—and as 
Evangelicals usually think the ‘lust of the eye’ irreligious, they 
prefer the latter. Apparently, however, the parishioners of Wood- 
church regard texts as intrinsically ornamental, so no wonder 
they oppose them. But that is a mistake of theirs. A detached, 
| Rortetery sentence, wrung from its context, even if executed in 
| blue and gold, always has the effect of a sermon, and hardly 
| ever gives pleasure. The Woodchurch parishioners need not fear 
| the seductive influences of such ornaments as these. 





There is no evidence as yet how the Government may be able 
to deal with the Vivisection Bill, though Mr. Cross appears to 
| have indulged a hope, when replying to a deputation yesterday 
week, that he should be able to settle the question very speedily. 
Punch appears to have gone in against the Bill, in its profound 
reverance for the medical oracles of our British bed-sides. Possibly 
this arises chiefly from ignorance of what even the most original 
; and distinguished men in that profession think it no cruelty to do 
in the interests of their favourite science. Take, for instance, the 
| following letter, from John Hunter to Jenner, printed in Barron's 
‘ Life of Jenner,” London, Colburn, 1838 (vol. i., p. 44),—a letter 
dated 21st November, 1778 :—‘‘ If you could make some experi- 
ments on the increased heat of inflammation, I should be obliged 
to you. I have made some, but I am so much hurried that they 
are but imperfect. To give you an idea of such experiments, I 
first introduced the thermometer into the anus of an ass, then I 
injected a solution of corrosive sublimate, above a pint, which it 
threw out very soon. Some hours after I threw in another, and 
about twelve hours after I again introduced the thermometer. The 
same experiment might be made upon a dog. I opened the 
thorax of a dog, between its ribs, and introduced the ther- 
mometer. Then I put some lint into the wound, to keep it from 
healing by the first intention, that the thorax might inflame, 
but before I had time to try it again (from the hurry of business) 
my dog died, which was on the fourth day...... If these 
experiments will amuse you, I should be glad they were 
made, but take care you do not break your thermometer in 
the dog’s chest.” Note the expression ‘‘amuse,” the cynical 
haste with which experiments of the most terrible kind are tried, 





| though they end fruitlessly from ‘the hurry of business” in the 


midst of which they are knocked off, the anxiety for the thermo- 
meter, and the indifference about the dog. Yet Hunter's and 
Jenner's are two of the greatest names in physiological science. 
This is the sort of scientific ‘‘ moving on ” which Punch thinks so 
much more important than moving on in sympathy and humanity. 
These are the “ fine and fleeting ” suggestions of genius to which 
Sir William Gull thinks a great physiologist should be allowed, 
without let or hindrance, to devote himself in his holiday rambles. 


Consols were on Friday 96 13-16ths to 96 15-16ths. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DERBY’S THOUGHTS ON TURKEY. 


¥ is not often easy to gather the true sentiments of a 

Government, even a British Government, from its pub- 
lished despatches. Until war is immediately at hand, and 
confidential documents, like Sir Hamilton Seymour’s report of 
his conversations with Czar Nicholas, are published, or allowed 
by a serviceable indiscretion to appear, the ruling thoughts of 
Governments in foreign affairs are kept very carefully con- 
cealed. British Foreign Ministers know that Continental 
Foreign Ministers resent publicity, they are not desirous them- 
selves of much criticism by an ill-informed Parliament, and 
they are afraid of being told by their interlocutors on the Con- 
tinent that the country does not heartily support their views. 
They are, too, hampered by the necessity of protecting agents, 
whose power of obtaining information would be destroyed if 
their bias were accurately known. They edit papers, there- 
fore, somewhat severely, suppress short notes which would tell 
us much more than despatches, and leave the instructed section 
of the public to gather the truth as they can by reading be- 
tween the lines, Still they sometimes publish accidentally en- 
closures which reveal a great deal, and they usually afford some 
clues to the general drift of their policy, and both these state- 
ments are true of the Turkish papers recently presented to Par- 
liament. No one who reads them carefully can, we think, doubt 
that Lord Derby is hostile to the concession of autonomy to the 
Turkish provinces, unless, indeed, they conquer it with the 
sword ; and that his general policy is that if the Turks prevail, 
which he regards as nearly certain, the Turkish Empire should 
remain unbroken and directly governed by Turkish Pashas, 
the Christians being compelled to remain contented with the 
kind of protection afforded them in Crete,—that is, with muni- 
cipal liberties which the Cretans declare to be utterly insuffi- 
cient and unreal. 

The policy of Lord Derby begins to be clear after the rejec- 
tion of the Berlin Note. The three Imperial Chancellors 
evidently drew up this Note under an impression that England 
was out of the field of active diplomacy, for they intimated 
quite clearly—though they afterwards denied this—that they 
expected the adhesion of England, France, and Italy by tele- 

aph. France and Italy, fancying themselves alone, did, 
indeed, comply with this order, a concession of which the 
Duc Decazes was afterwards bitterly ashamed. Lord Derby, 
however, who was undoubtedly, as Count Beust reported to 
his Government at Vienna, and as Sir A. Paget complained to 
8. Melegari at Rome, justly offended by this cool relegation of 
England to a secondary rank, refused, in very plain terms, to ad- 
here to the Note, as proposing impracticable arrangements ; and to 
show that Great Britain intended to have a voice in any final 
decisions taken about Turkey, sent a most powerful fleet to 
the Levant, and subsequently, when alarmed Ambassadors 
began to talk of summoning ships to Constantinople, approved 
Sir H. Elliot’s quiet threat that the fleet in Besika Bay 
should appear there too. The Imperial Powers, as we all 
know, though not from these despatches, recoiled at the pos- 
sibility of a maritime war; the presentation of the Note was 
first delayed and then abandoned; and it became thenceforward 
a matter of the first importance to discover the policy which 
Great Britain really sought. That policy has not yet been 
revealed, perhaps does not exist, but she certainly has placed 
her veto upon one,—that of securing autonomy for the Christ- 
ian provinces by diplomatic pressure. This policy was pressed 
upon her by Russia, but repudiated by Austria, Russia’s cordial 
ally ; while Germany, the cordial friend of both, from the 
rejection of the Note receded out of the affair. There is no 
trace in these papers of her wishes, or objects, or determina- 
tions, and England, Russia, Austria, and Turkey occupy the 
field to themselves, Prince Bismarck obviously reserving him- 
self to strike in with effect. The Austrian Government 
was clearly opposed to any concession of autonomy to any 
province. Count Andrassy did not, of course, assign his 
real reason, which was the attractive force a free Bosnia would 
exert on Dalmatia; but the reasons he did assign, as sum- 
marised by Lord Derby in a despatch to Sir A. Buchanan at 
Vienna, are sufficiently stringent, and cover the whole Turkish 
Peninsula north of the Balkan :— 

“Whoever might be the Chief chosen to direct the new State, he 
would find himself in face of difficulties which might well be called in- 
surmountable. If his dominions were to be restricted to Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, it is difficult to imagine that a semi-independent Prince, 
called upon to govern 600,000 Mussulmans and about the same number 





of Christians of both rites, should be able to acquit himself of the task 
to the satisfaction of both parties. He would be compelled to rely on 
the support either of the former or the latter, and would infallibly lose 
on one side what he gained on the other. If, on the other hand, it were 
proposed to extend the power of the Prince of Servia or of Montenegro 
over Bosnia, he would have no choice ; he would be compelled to sacri- 
fice the Mahommedans, on penalty of seeing his former subjects revolt 
against his authority. As to the idea of confiding the Government of 
Bosnia to a hereditary and quasi-independent Pasha like the Khediyg 
of Egypt, there was no reason to expect that such a measure, if put in 
practice, would improve in any way the condition of the Rayahs. Who- 
ever knows anything of the internal condition of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina would admit that, inconsequence of the extent to which the popula. 
tion is divided by religious animosities, these couniries are less adapted 
than most others for a position of autonomy such as is possessed by the 
two vassal States of the Porte. On the other hand, while the conditiong 
necessary for such a position are entirely wanting in these two pro. 
vinces, the Ottoman Empire contains other countries where they exist, 
Bulgaria is an instance, inhabited almost exclusively by a Christian 
population, peaceable, devoted to agriculture, and whose perseverance 
has already succeeded in procuring the establishment of a National 
Church. Supposing Bosnia, therefore, to be granted an autonomons 
Government, not only will this measure be powerless to remedy the 
evils which exist there, but the fact that it has been yielded to a mere 
display of force will seem to give to other countries a right to demand a 
similar concession. To grant a position of independence and autonomy, 
therefore, to Bosnia and the Herzegovina, would be an act of mora} 
compulsion on the Bulgarians to imitate the action which bad procured 
such results for the neighbouring provinces. Such an example would 
certainly act as a stimulus to the wholo of the East. It is more than 
probable that Roumania would have no alternative but to demand com- 
plete independence. Would the Princes of Servia and Montenegro be 
able to maintain their authority over their subjects, if they did not set 
about obtaining for them an equal position? It is doubtful whether in 
Greece even any Government would be strong enough to restrain the 
nation from joining in the conflict, when experience had shown that 
efforts so feeble had been attended with such success.” 

Lord Derby, it is evident, approved these propositions, for on 
June 28, 1876, he informs Lord A. Loftus, Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, that he had used Austria as an argument in answer 
to Count Schouvaloff, who, on behalf of the Russian Govern- 
ment, had asked him to explain himself more clearly, and had 
pressed upon him the policy of granting autonomy to the 
provinces in insurrection :— 

“T informed Count Schouvaloff of the objection which I understood 

to be entortained by the Austrian Government to any such proposal, 
and of the reasons on which they were based. I added that, so far as 
the interests of European policy were concerned, I should see no ob- 
jection to a change which would give to Bosnia and Herzegovina » 
large measure of real freedom, but that I doubted whether any con- 
cession of the kind would satisfy the insurgents now in arms. I was 
not prepared to put forward a plan for the government of these pro- 
vinces without at least knowing what the opinion of the Porte would 
be in regard to it. I could not but feel that the difference of religion 
and the natural animosities existing between the two sections of the 
population placed a sorious obstacle in the way of the working of free 
institutions ; and finally, I pointed out to him the extreme inconvenience 
which might arise from the use of vague and general terms, such as 
that of ‘local autonomy,’ which each party, using them in conversation, 
was apt to construe in a different sense, and which, therefore, led to 
mutual misunderstandings, when details came to be discussed. On the 
other hand, I was certainly not prepared to draw up a constitution ia 
detail for the Turkish provinces, and on the whole, therefore, I thought 
it premature to say more than that her Majesty’s Government would 
gladly concur in any practicable proposal for the amelioration of the 
local government of these provinces.” 
And only next day he definitively and in writing refuses to 
press the Porte to make any concessions to Servia, declaring 
the action of that Power to be so hostile that concession would 
imply weakness, though he was willing to bribe Prince Nikita to 
betray the Christians by granting him a port, a concession which 
Sir Henry Elliot had strongly advised, not because it would 
benefit Montenegro, but because it would make the Prince 
responsible for the conduct of people who even now obey his 
orders. It was this effort of Lord Derby and Count Andrassy 
to bribe the Prince which created the impression, so carefully 
spread abroad by fictitious telegrams, that the Prince had 
agreed, for a consideration, to desert the Christian cause. He 
had not agreed, but the bulletin-makers fancied that with 
England, Austria, and Turkey all ready to pay him for 
treachery, honesty could not be expected of a Prince. Lord 
Derby, in fact, declined altogether to assist the Christians in 
negotiation, and refused to consent to the autonomy of the 
provinces as a solution to the Eastern Question, except in one 
single contingency. If Servia beat the Sultan in battle, he 
would allow that Servia had won the position of Roumania. 
Here are his own words, in a letter of June 14, to Lord A. 
Loftus :— 

“I said to Count Schouvaloff in reply, that supposing the negotia- 
tions now in progress between the Porte and the insurgents to end in a 
pacification, it was obvious that the object we desired would be effectod 
without our interference, and nothing more need be said or done in the 
matter. Supposing them to fail—which, I did not conceal from him, I 
thought to be the more probable alternative—I doubted the possibility 





of effective interposition, unless we were prepared (which her Majesty’s 
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Government were not) to use compulsion as against one or other party in 
the quarrel. The insurgents appeared to be fighting, not for adminis- 
trative reforms, but for independence or autonomy in some form ; the 
Porte, on the other hand, was willing to grant reforms more or less ex- 
tensive, but would certainly not de aut y unless compelled : 
the differences between the views of the two parties seemed irrecon- 
cilable, and I did not believe that either would be willing to give way. 
Nothing, I thought, remained except to allow the renewal of the 
struggle, until success should have declared itself more or less de- 
cisively on one side or the other; if the Sultan found that his troops 
could make no head against the insurgents, and that the latter con- 
tinued to hold their ground, he might and probably would be willing to 
ield to the pressure of necessity. In that case, the revolted provinces 
would have acquired for themselves a position similar to that of Servia 
or Roumania. If, again, the Sultan succeeded in even partially re- 
establishing his authority, the demands of the insurgents would be 
moderated, their confidence would have received a check, and they 
would acquiesce in some such arrangement as that made with the 
Cretans after the war of 1866-67. In either event, the time would not 
be distant when the Powers might usefully and successfully mediate, 
but that time did not appear to me to have arrived as yet.” 
We cannot imagine how words can be plainer; and it must be 
remembered that they are uttered by a man who rejected the 
Berlin Note, which would have secured teed liberties 
for the Christians ; who, with the Cretan declaration that their 
“ organic statute” is not acted on, still presses the Cretan 
arrangement as the best one for the insurgents ; and who does not 
even express approval of Sir Henry Elliot’s very strong and very 
remarkable despatch of June 8, announcing that he had spared 
no exertion to convince the Turkish Ministers that they must 
admit the Christians to the military schools and the army, ex- 
ertions which, if successful, would effectually break the roots of 
the Mahommedan power. Throughout, not only in the de- 
spatches we have quoted, but in a hundred little touches in 
other letters, Lord Derby shows himself hostile to the Christians, 
incredulous as to their wrongs—which he says are disproved by 
the quiescence of the Catholics, though the Papacy is pro-Turk 
—and disposed to consider the revolt as the result of Servian 
ambition, Montenegrin want of a port, and Russian intrigue. 
Of course, if the Sultan will govern better, he will be very 
pleased, because that wil! make the defence of the Sultan much 
easier ; but in any case, though the Turk ought to appoint better 
agents, and see his liberal promises better carried out, and 
generally to approach nearer to the European notion of an 
endurable ruler, he is to continue governing. Throughout 
there is not one word of sympathy for men the lightest of 
whose wrongs would have driven any Stanley that ever lived 
into armed rebellion, not one trace of an idea that it would be 
well for the world and Europe if they could be finally free of 
their oppressors. Lord Derby holds towards the Christians in 
European Turkey the position which his father held towards 
the Italians and ocean steamers,—an attitude of disbelief, 
prompted by inner distaste for the innovation. Let us hope 
that his judgment will prove equally erroneous. 








THE MINE SPRUNG ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Parliamentary week has been spent in the hottest and 

most fatiguing of debates concerning the mine which 

Mr. Pell, the Member for Leicestershire, unexpectedly favoured 
by the Government, sprung under those School Boards which 
happen to have no schools to direct. Such School Boards, 
according to Mr. Pell’s proposal, may be dissolved at the 
request of the authority which has power to create them. 
Of these School Boards without schools, there are at pre- 
sent in the country something like 540, and the number 
may increase, for if it be known that by retransferring schools 
under the management of School Boards to the old private 
managers, the ratepayers or Town Council may recover power 
to ask for the dissolution of the School Board, and that 
the Government would be likely to concede that dissolution, 
that policy may become the popular policy in certain districts 
where there is a certain impatience of the educational energy 


Sandon’s covert attacks on School Boards, and his hints that 
he could, ‘an’ he would,’ tell dreadful things about the un- 
popularity of some of them, that the Government, though, for 
some reason or other, it did not care to originate this cam- 
paign against School Boards, was exceedingly anxious to get 
the credit with the country party of thinking very ill 
of a great many of them. Now, this is all pure 
mischief. Lord Sandon ought to know, what almost 
every man who understands the working of a new system 
of Education like ours knows very well, that it is quite im- 
possible for a new School Board to do its duty without 
earning a good deal of unpopularity in the district in which 
it works. In the first place, it trespasses on the preserves of 
the clergy; and that itself is an interference which the 
clergy are not at all inclined to forgive. In the next place, 
it makes war on parental negligence and ignorance, and 
that is not a kind of interference which the inhabitants 
of any English district are likely to be thankful for. In the 
third place, it involves a rate, and that is always a sin against 
the ratepayer which, if not exactly unpardonable, is hardly 
ever forgotten. All this the School Board almost certainly 
does, if it does its duty. Of course it willbe unpopular. So will 
the Boards of Guardians and Town Councils be, very soon, if they 
do their duty. It is almost childish, it is certainly very unstates- 
manlike, of Lord Sandon, to speak as if the local unpopularity 
were a grave symptom which would justify the Government 
in attacking School Boards, for, in the first place, though a 
locality may be exceedingly irritated against the School 
Board, it does not at all follow that even the Members for that 
locality would be supported in weakening the general education 
policy of the country, on the ground that the first step to be taken 
might enable the locality to get rid of the School Board. A 
locality may be very angry with its School Board, and yet 
be convinced that a strong educational policy should be 
carried out, and that no such policy could be carried out 
without leaving the School-Board system untouched, or even 
without extending it. We Englishmen grumble very bitterly 
indeed against the working of a great many institutions 
which we are not at all prepared to give up. We grumble 
very bitterly at Parliament, for instance, and perhaps at our 
own county or borough for returning bad representatives, but 
for all that, we are not at all prepared to give up Parliament, or 
the representation of our own county or borough in Parliament. 
It is idle to confound the unpopularity of the particular elected 
board which the district has chosen, with the unpopularity of 
any such elective Board at all. As soon as the Boards of 
Guardians and the Town Councils get to work with the policy 
of completing the school organisation and enforcing attend- 
ances at school, we shall see that other bodies can be un- 
popular as well as School Boards, and in all probability, 
much more unpopular than School Boards, which are at 
least elected in a way enabling the more peculiar con- 
victions of the ratepayers to be effectively represented, 
which is not true of Boards of Guardians and Town 
Councils. Again, has a Government which deliberately 
desires to see the country thoroughly educated, and is well 
aware how much unpopularity must be incurred in carry- 
ing out that great work, any right to treat the unpopu- 


larity which is so incurred as a note of inefficiency, and 
as warranting the Government in lending a hand to the 
enemies of the unpopular bodies? Nothing is more desirable 
than not to give the people the chance of digging up a new 
plant, just out of vexation with it for not growing as they 
happen to like, before it has had time to take good root. And 
yet this is what a Conservative Government appears to be 
doing. 
be interfered with during their ordinary term of work, and to 
give the power of asking for their dissolution only at the times 
when they would soon have to be renewed ; but even with this 


No doubt it has agreed not to let the School Boards 





of the School Board’s policy. No doubt, after a long contest,some 
part of the sting has been taken out of Mr. Pell’s proposal by the 
concessions wrung painfully from the Government, first, that no 
such dissolution of a School Board can be applied for without a 
two-thirds majority for it; next, that the clause shall not include 
School Boards on which the Education Department have im- 
posed the duty of providing fresh School accommodation; and 
lastly, that the Department shall only consent to the applica- 
tion, if it finds, in a review of the whole case, that the main- 
tenance of the School Board is not “required” for the effi- 
cient educational administration of the district, and gives its 
reasons for that opinion officially to Parliament. But these 
concessions were only squeezed by main force out of the 


t 


qualification, the energetic School Boards will have their hands 
very much weakened by working with this sword, as it were, 
suspended over them,—this chance against them that an active 
minority may at the end of their term agitate for their dissolution. 
That is not the way togive the kind of courage and nerve which is 
wanted to an elective body on which very unpopular tasks de- 
volve. 
will be fluttered and deterred by the fear of unpopularity from 
doing what they ought, than that they will be encouraged by 


The real danger of these bodies is much more that they 


he petty love of power to interfere where they ought not. 


And this concession of the Government to those who wish to 
keep them under the constant fear of a popular movement 
against them, is a concession which will aggravate the worst and 





Government, and there can be no doubt, from the tenor of Lord 





paralyse the best elements of character they are likely to display, 
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It will be said that what applies only to School Boards 
which have no schools to administer, will not very greatly affect 
the most important Boards in the country. But it will affect 
very greatly the administration of the Voluntary schools in 
many districts, where it is not at all desirable that that ad- 
ministration should remain in the hands of such a body as the 
Guardians of the Poor, and where it cannot stay in the hands of 
Voluntary managers without mischief to the educational interests 
of the district concerned. The great object of all educational te- 
forms is to get a good organising power to work, even in the 
places where new accommodation for scholars—new schools— 
are not wanted. The existence of a number of Voluntary schools, 
acting without any relation to each other’s wants and facilities, 
is by no means the kind of provision which will secure for the 
people what they need. Organisation is even more wanted 
than schools. And organisation cannot really exist without 
School Boards, or bodies exercising the kind of power of School 
Boards,—bodies which have power to take over schools from 
Voluntary managers, to determine what the kinds of school 
wanted in the district are, and where each shall be, and to 
provide for the proper interchange of help between the various 
teachers they employ. This is the real need of education. 
And where School Boards exist, the opportunity for this exists. 
But this is just the germ of life which the Government 
propose to take away whenever a majority of two-thirds of the 
ratepayers can be persuaded that they ought to get rid of the 
School Board, and fall back on the smaller powers and poorer 
machinery of Boards of Guardians. Now whatever this policy 
is, it is not the policy of caution and constructive zeal, of which 
hitherto Lord Sandon has made his boast. It is a policy of 
revolution where revolution is destructive. It is what used to 
be called the Radical policy, not the Conservative ; but it is 
the Radical policy applied against educational institutions, in- 
stead of against institutions which, according to the Radicals 
themselves, were the products of ignorance, not its foe. To 
strike a blow at the organising educational power, simply on 
the ground that it has not found it needful to supply new 
schools, but is only pressing children to go to school, and 
mediating between the schools in existence, and is prepared 
at any time to take over those whose Voluntary managers are 
losing heart, is to delay indefinitely the sort of constructive policy 
which Lord Sandon has always professed to promote. It is not 
pleasant to find Lord Sandon, for the second time during this 
Administration, either the agent or the originator of a policy of 
genuine reaction. 


THE NEXT STEP IN THE EAST. 

HE partiality of the existing Ministry for the Turks, and 
their dislike to see Russia in movement, even on the 
right side, may have important results during the Recess. It 
is probable, though not so certain as some of our contem- 
poraries believe, that the Servians may be forced in a few days 
to change their campaign into a guerrilla war. Their original 
plan, though a good one, was based on the theory that Bul- 
garia would rise, and that the Turks would be cut off from 
reinforcements; and as Bulgaria has not risen in the necessary 
force, and the Turks have been able to secure reinforcements, 
the plan has temporarily failed. The majority of the tele- 
grams from the scene of action are obviously wilful inven- 
tions concocted by Turkish agents and persons interested in 
Turkish bonds, but enough remain to show that the 





take any serious initiative. Already the Pashas are doing their 
best to thin out the populace of Constantinople, under pretence 
of sending volunteers to the front, and so to diminish the risk 
of the popular movement, which may, nevertheless, occur, and at 
any moment produce anarchy, or worse, the ascendancy of the 
party which believes that massacre might ameliorate the 


situation. If the Servians who are daily reinforced by 
volunteers from the burnt-out villages, and whose organi- 
sation is better calculated for defensive than offensive war 
can but hold out as the Carlists did, they will have a powerful 
ally in the disorder at Constantinople, and the hatreds which 
the Turks are daily exciting throughout Europe by the license 
they allow to their irregulars and volunteers. 

It is, however, most improbable that the Russian and 
Austrian Emperors will be able to endure a long and sangui 
guerrilla war so close to their own doors. They will find too 
many of their subjects uncontrollable, and will be compelled 
to take active steps to restore some endurable form of order, 
These steps, it is clear, can only take the shape, at first, of 
negotiations for the autonomy of the provinces affected, and it 
is at this point that the decision of her Majesty’s Government 
will become all-important. If the British Foreign Office will 
permit, it will even now be easy to compromise matters, 
by arranging that Bosnia shall become a separate State, 
under an Austrian Prince, that Servia shall be enlarged to its 
old boundary, that Montenegro shall obtain the Herzegovina, 
and that Bulgaria shall be made a vassal State under a 
Christian Hospodar, paying a somewhat heavy tribute to Con- 
stantinople. The Turks, unless supported by England, would 
be wholly unable to resist such a demand, for they know 
perfectly that the first shell which falls in Constantinople itself 
will scatter their Empire into fragments; and the hostility 
of the Mussulman populations of the Christian districts— 
whose numbers are falsified to impose on Western Europe—is 
not so formidable as represented. They could live comfortably 
enough as alien settlers, under the direct protection of the 
Porte, or if needful, of the European Powers. This solution 
would satisfy the Slavs for a generation, would save the honour 
of the Osmanlis, who would still be able to boast that the 
Christians of European Turkey were only their subjects, and 
would avoid the great war which must break out if opinion in 
Russia becomes uncontrollable, and the bounds of which no 
one can foresee. It requires, however, the consent, or at 
least the acquiescence of Great Britain, which undoubtedly can 
encourage the Turks to refuse any concession, and by protect- 
ing Constantinople, can relieve the Pashas from any risk of 
immediate retribution for the oppression of the Slavic Christ- 
ians. The question to be decided, therefore, is whether the 
country will accept the policy of compromise through the 
creation of vassal States decidedly enough to compel the Govern- 
ment to allow of such a solution. That Mr. Disraeli will 
accept it willingly, we do not believe. He admires Mahom- 
medanism as a Semitic form of thought, is moved by the old 
traditions of Turkish policy, and would not be disinclined to 
assume, what he wouid represent as a great position, the Pro- 
tectorate of Turkey. That Lord Derby will accept it heartily, we 
do not believe. He is not favourable to Turks as Turks, but 
he disbelieves in Christians as Christians ; he thinks the status 
quo always the firmest point on which to stand, and he dreads 
very acutely anything like embarking on the unknown. But 
neither Mr. Disraeli nor Lord Derby hold their ideas in a way 


Servians have abandoned their first projects, that they intend which would induce them to enter on a war with English 
to make the war one for the defence of their own State | opinion, to risk the safety of their Government, or even to 


and of the Herzegovinian insurgents, that their dislike of 
Austrians and Russians is breaking out in accusations against 
their Generals, and that they will probably fight hencefor- 
ward in their own guerrilla fashion, This is not unwise policy, 
as they are now placed. If the Turks act as a civilised Govern- 
ment would, concentrate their troops, hang every plunderer 
and murderer, and press forward on Belgrade, the Powers with 
Slavonic subjects will be compelled to interfere, or risk military 
mutinies of the most dangerous kind ; while if they fight as they 
have always previously done, in a half-hearted, uncivilised way, 
burning up the country, but moving four miles a day, they will 
gradually become exhausted. Already, the Turkish Treasury, 
though relieved by the plunder of Infidel bondholders, is in such 
straits that it has been resolved to issue a forced currency of 
£3,000,000, which will probably fall to 50 or 60, as soon as 
it has made its appearance, the security for currency and bonds 
being about equally worthless. Already letters from Constan- 


tinople speak of another revolution as imminent, the new Sultan, 
who had every virtue and knew French, turning out to be a 
weak and sickly hypochondriac, who can give no orders, far less 





endanger the quiet majority now possessed by their party. 
They will not perhaps act rightly, and help to enfranchise 
the Christians, under any provocation; but they may be 
induced, if the public voice is unmistakable, to remain 
quiescent. It rests, therefore, with the country and its Repre- 
sentatives to decide whether the Christians of European 
Turkey shall be peacefully freed, or whether this country shall 
assist, probably at the cost of a long and most costly war, in 
once more whipping them back to bondage. In the Repre- 
sentatives we have very little confidence. They were elected 


|to support Mr. Disraeli, and they will do it, whatever 


the consequences may be. We expect that the motion 
to be offered by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice on Monday 
next, declaring,“ That this House, while approving the course 
adopted by her Majesty’s Government in refusing to join the 
Berlin Memorandum, regrets that her Majesty’s Government 
did not submit a counter-proposition to the Powers having 
treaty engagements with Turkey, with the object of securing 
the benefits of self-government to the insurgent provinces,” will 
be completely defeated; but we have more confidence in the 
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country, when once it sees thatthe decision is in its own hands. 
which the relaxation of the old restrictive laws had been 


Average Englishmen, when once aware what Turkish rule 
js, are not the men to go to war to support it, and 
some faint idea of what it is, is gradually filtering down | 
among them. It is necessary, however, to speak out, or their 
rulers may lead them unawares into a position from which they 
cannot retire with honour, and it is for this reason that they 
should strengthen Lord Edmond’s hands. There is no time 
for petitions or meetings, or other demonstrations, but | 
there is time for telling the Representatives, and especially 
those Representatives who sit for Tory boroughs, that 
their seats depend upon their not supporting a rule to which 
that of King Bomba was a civilised autocracy, and which, 
unless extinguished, can only be ameliorated by the compromise 
known as the autonomy of the Christian States. That, unless 
the Servians can win a great battle, or Greece plucks up 
courage for a maritime war, or anarchy breaks out in Constan- 
tinople, will, within a few weeks, be the solution pressed upon 
this country, and it ought to be accepted, even if the price 
should be the dismissal of this Government. 





GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORKING-MEN. 


OOD Christians ought not to derive satisfaction from the 
discovery that their neighbours are no better than them- 
selves ; but after all that has lately been said, and said quite 
justly, about the vices of the English working-man and of 
the English middle-class man, it is difficult not to be a little 
amused and a little pleased when it turns out that we do not 
stand alone in our guilt. The letter from the Prussian Cor- 
respondent, which appeared in the 7'%imes of Monday, ought, at 
all events, to shut the mouths of those who are given to draw 
comparisons between English and Continental artisans. It is 
no business of ours to make little of the faults of either, but 
the kind of criticism to which the English working-man is 
often subjected is misleading, because, in assuming that his 
errors are peculiarly his own, it implies that they are the 
result of peculiarly English conditions. The decline of English 
trade has usually been attributed to the influence of Trade 
Unions. English goods are no longer esteemed as they used to 
be, because English workmanship no longer possesses its old 
pre-eminence, English workmanship no longer possesses its 
old pre-eminence, because English workmen now care only for 
the money which their work brings in, instead of, as formerly, 
taking an interest in the work itself. And this indifference 
to the quality of their work is the result of the mischievous 
rules laid down by the Unions, with the view of making 
employment for more hands. England is the paradise of 
Unionism,—consequently, it is not wonderful that it should 
have a monopoly of bad workmanship. 

This reasoning seems to hang so well together, that it has 
naturally found easy acceptance. It will be seen, however, that its 
value is altogether dependent upon the assumption that the effect, 
inferior workmanship, is only found in conjunction with the 
cause, triumphant Unionism. If other countries can produce 
the same effect without Unionism, the whole structure falls 
to the ground. It is this that makes the letter of the Prus- 
sian Correspondent so valuable. He tells us, not only 
on his own authority, but also on the authority of the 
chief German Commissioner to the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, that the main object of German manufacturers is to 
produce an article which shall be “cheap and nasty,” that in- 
stead of a trade being considered a calling to which a man 
should cling with all his heart, it has become a mere means of 
making money, and that in this mercenary spirit the old 
excellence of German workmanship has been lost. Here are 
precisely the complaints with which we are so familiar in 
England. But there is not a word about Unionism in the 
Prussian Correspondents letter. Germany, he says, used to be 
a cheap country, because capital was scarce, and because the 
habits of the people were stationary. Suddenly capital became 
plentiful, partly through the commercial prosperity which Ger- 
many shared with the rest of Europe, and partly through the 
payment of the war indemnity; and the policy of the Govern- 
ment abolished all the laws which had previously hampered the 
commercial and social development of the nation. In’ these 
two ways, an immense impetus was given to the prosperity of 
the working-class, In all directions, capital was seeking 
labour, and at the same moment labour was set absolutely free 
to go in search of capital. The result was a sudden rise in 
wages, followed by a rise in expenditure which soon outstripped 
the rise in wages, and inferior workmanship was then called 
in to restore the balance. The explanation is probable enough, 


and all the more so, from the peculiar circumstances under 


brought about :—“ After the establishment of the North- 
German Confederacy, the new central authorities, wishing to 
curry favour with the Liberals, yet refusing the concession of 
Parliamentary government, hastened to satisfy the demands of 
the Free-Trade and Social-Reform party.” Consequently, the 
increase in the wealth of the working-classes was accompanied 
by a diminution of any interest that they had formerly taken 
in politics. It would be rash to say that but for this fact the 
result would have been different, but it is undoubtedly true 
that with this fact the result could not be different. The 
good use of money is a virtue closely associated with 
the quality and number of interests which a man has 
in life. A beggar on horseback rides to ruin, not because 
he has got a horse, but because before getting it he was nothing 
better than a beggar. The German workman, like the English 
workman, did not make a good use of the money which higher 
wages brought him, because he did not know how to make a 
good use of it. He had never tasted the pleasures of culture, 
and the policy of the German Government had equally shut 
him out from the pleasures which attend upon political excite- 
ment. A man who has had to fight for his rights may have 
found that the struggle yields more enjoyment than the vice 
tory, but a man to whom they have been conceded without 
resistance will have no such experience to guide him. When 
he finds that under the new laws he can make a great deal 
more money than he made under the old law, he will try to 
get all the pleasure he can out of his increased income, and at 


| first his only notion of pleasure will consist in a reduplication of 


the enjoyments he has previously known. If his highest con- 
ception in this way has been a good dinner, a pot of beer, and 
a game of skittles, his idea of the advantages to be derived from 
high wages will be a better dinner, two pots of beer, and a 
second game of skittles. How should it be otherwise? The 
right use of time and money is not an innate idea; with the 
immense majority of mankind, it is a matter of painful experi- 
ence, or of scarcely less painful observation. 

It is to be observed, further, that both in England and Ger- 
many the working-man is less open to blame in this respect 
than the middle-class man. The working-man did seek to 
multiply things that were good in themselves ; his mistake lay 
in the thinking that they could be multiplied indefinitely, 
and yet remain good. Good food, good drink, and harmless 
amusement are things that a man may properly strive to 
obtain; it is only when the working-man allows himself to 
think that they are goods of which it is impossible to have too 
much, or having, to need anything more, that he goes wrong. 
Can as much as this be said of the middle-class man? The 
workman desires things which he knows have yielded, and 
are calculated to yield, him enjoyment; the ambitious mid- 
dle-class man desires things which have not yielded and are 
not calculated to yield him any enjoyment whatever. The 
Prussian Correspondent asks whether, when people want more 
than they find it easy to pay for, when their standard of life 
exceeds the length of their purse, there is any further necessity 
to explain why German manufactures are in many instances 
“ cheap and nasty.” Spurious goods are cheaper than genuine 
goods, and as such, they are dear to those who care not so 
much for the goods themselves, as for the reputation of 
possessing them. If the English working-man, in his time of 
prosperity, ate more meat than was good either for his purse 
or his stomach, he did, at least, insist upon having the best 
meat. When the English middle-class man made a corrc« 
sponding jump in his standard of living, he was very often 
content with a bad imitation of French dishes and French wines, 
No doubt the German middle-class man did much the same 
thing, and in each case the middle-class man has surely no 
stones to throw at the working man. The Manchester manu- 
facturer who makes a fortune by exporting calico which is 
really plaster of Paris, and spends the proceeds in buying 
pictures he does not care for, in order to be thought a patron 
of Art, is in no way a nobler person than the men of whom 
the butcher said it was “nothing but fry and frizzle, frizzle 
and fry, with them, all day long.” They did at least keep 
within the lines of their own experience, though they failed to 
foresee the point at which satisfaction would become 
But the would-be patron had not even experience to justify 
his haste to get rich. He did not value the pleasures he 
chose to indulge in; he was only anxious to ape the pleasures 
of persons more cultivated than himself, What the German 
manufacturer spent his money on in the days of his prosperity 
we do not know, but it seems, from the Prussian Correspondent’s 
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letter, that it went in much the same fashion. Now that a com- 
mon reverse has overtaken manufacturers and workmen, there 


| 





feared cross-examination, and that ought pro tanto to prejudice 
the jury. It does so already every day. Cases occur by the 


will be room for profitable reflection on the causes which | dozen, in suits nominally civil, but involving character, in 


have made the mistakes of the one more culpable than those 
of the other. 





MR. RUSSELL GURNEY ON THE EXAMINATION OF 


PRISONERS. 

M* ASHLEY did a public service on Wednesday, in moving 

the second reading of his Bill for allowing accused per- 
sons and their wives to tender evidence in criminal cases. 
There was no chance, of course, of such a Bill passing at this 
period of the Session, but the discussion induced the Recorder 
of London, Mr. Russell Gurney, to make a speech which will 
exercise a most powerful influence over public opinion on the 
subject. Mr. Gurney is a trained lawyer, an experienced 
Judge, and a man of inherently Conservative predilections, yet 
he spoke with hearty approval of a change which many lawyers 
of his standing regard as absolutely revolutionary. He de- 
clared that the present refusal to allow a man or his wife to 
testify when either is under trial was in many cases a positive 
impediment to justice, quoted cases within his own experience 
in which the evidence of a mistress—who can give evidence, 
though a wife cannot—had prevented unjust verdicts, in one 
instance for, and in another against, the witness’s companion ; 
and showed conclusively that American Judges, at first 
strongly prejudiced against the innovation, had become con- 
vinced of its utility. In New York, in particular, where the 
entire Bench and Bar were opposed to the new system, Judges 
and Counsel were now alike unanimous in its favour, while the 
Chief Justice of Maine told him he considered the new practice 
“ absolutely indispensable to the due administration of the 
law.” The speech will be remembered next year, as furnishing 
a mine of arguments for the reformers, and has probably 
advanced the reform by more than one Parliament. 

It is difficult, indeed, to believe that the change, as far as 
regards the right of the accused to testify, can be delayed for 
more than one Session, for all the weight of argument is in its 
favour. Primd facie, of course, the accused has a positive 
right to be heard, a right based on admitted principles of 
justice. He alone knows all the facts. He alone can explain 
all that seems suspicious. He alone, in many cases, can give 
the clue which may lead the jury to discern the precise 
blunder which has misled witnesses who intended to be truthful. 
Above all, he alone can, if he pleases, give complete and satis- 
factory testimony as to the motive, often somewhat hastily or 
erroneously alleged. To shut his mouth is deliberately to 
refuse the best evidence procurable in the case. This is ad- 
mitted even by those who resist the change, but they assert 
that the best evidence is wisely refused, because if it is admitted, 
certain evils more injurious to society than an occasional absence 
of evidence will immediately follow. When requested, however, to 
define these evils, they invariably reduce them down to two,— 
that perjury in Courts of Justice will be increased, and that 
innocent but nervous prisoners will have less chance of an 
acquittal. Defendants, as Sir John Holker assumed through- 
out his speech, will perjure themselves, and we ought not to 
encourage them to do that. That argument has, no doubt, a 
basis of truth in it, though it comes oddly from a man who 
every day compels some guilty prisoner to perjure himself by 
pleading “ Not guilty,” but does it not go just a little too far ? 
If it is so wrong to risk the chance of perjury being committed 
in Court, is it not very wrong to examine witnesses at all? Any 
witness can commit perjury, yet we not only examine him, but 
allow lawyers specially trained for that work to browbeat him 
till it is difficult for the most truthful man to avoid com- 
mitting the offence. What is there in the special position of 
an accused man which should make perjury in him a more 
dangerous or more heinous offence than in anybody else? 
He may be more likely to commit it, it is true, but the 
jury is indefinitely more likely to suspect him, and so to give 
his words exactly their proper weight. They are not bound 
to believe him, and are extremely unlikely to do it, unless his 
evidence is corroborated by independent testimony. As a 
matter of fact, accused persons, if innocent, would have every 
inducement not to commit perjury ; while, if guilty, they would 
usually only partially perjure themselves, relating facts the 


bearing of which they did not see, as truly as anybody else. | third-class passengers in a railway waiting-room. 








| 
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which a defendant does not appear, his own side being reluct- 
ant to call him lest he should admit too much, and the other side 
being unwilling, because it is “forbidden to discredit your own wit- 
ness.” Such abstinence always inéreases a jury’s prejudice, and it 
would do no more harm in a criminal than in a civil case, Of 
course there are cases in which men would abstain from enter. 
ing the witness-box out of sheer nervousness, but then they 
must accept the misfortune of their temperaments in that, as 
they do in every other situation of life. The only accused 
persons who would be really injured would be the few men 
with a religious objection to taking any oaths, but the law 
already bears with severity on them. 

The argument for exempting husbands and wives from 
giving evidence for or against one another rests upon a some- 
what different basis. It is supposed that if either gave hostile 
evidence, family life would be destroyed, and if evidence were 
compulsory, there might be some truth in that; but Mr, 
Russell Gurney does not propose to make testimony com- 
pulsory. He only asks that it should be permissible, and the 
wife, therefore, or husband, would only be hostile when he 
or she intended to be hostile, and family life had previously 
disappeared. On the other hand, the wife’s evidence is often 
of the highest value to the ends of justice. As Mr. Russell 
Gurney pointed out, the wife is often the only witness who can 
testify to the husband’s whereabouts at night, while the husband 
is often the most valuable witness in cases of alleged child- 
murder. The German pastor, Hessel, whose case created 
so much interest three years ago, was very near being 
hanged because his wife could not appear in the 
witness-box; while Rush, the Suffolk murderer, never could 
have been convicted, but that he had broken his promise 
of marriage to Emily Sandford, the girl who lived with 
him as his wife, and who therefore was compelled to give the 
evidence which hanged him. As to the natural predisposition 
of the wife to perjure herself for her husband, that is a danger 
which exists, but of which we take account in that case alone, 
overriding, in the interest of justice, every other kind of 
natural affection, and compelling brothers, or fathers, or even 
mothers, to give evidence when their sisters or their children 
stand in mortal peril. Why should we make a distinction in 
favour of one only of all the close relations of life ? 

There was one argument employed by the Attorney- 
General in resisting the Bill of the most curious kind :— 
“ Although the Bill was plausible in its object of allowing a 
prisoner to give evidence, its effect would be to compel him 
to do so; and if he did, what would happen? They would 
have an ignorant, careless, inexperienced man on one side, and 
pitted against him an astute, trained advocate, conducting 
the prosecution. Would they like to see any such prisoner, 
however desirous he might be of telling the truth, subjected 
to an ordeal in which he might be cross-examined as to every 
event of his life-—as to some things which he might not be 
desirous of disclosing at all, some which he would hesitate to 
speak to, because they would reflect upon a third person, some 
as to which he might give an evasive answer, and all which 
circumstances could not fail to weigh against him with the 
jury?” That is very well put, but surely it is an argu- 
ment, not against examining a prisoner, but against 
the English system of examining a witness. In Eng- 
land, any witness, however honest or however truth- 
ful, is at the present moment subjected to all the per- 
secution which Sir J. Holker so feelingly deplores. It is, we 
believe, necessary that he should be so subjected, the only 
practiceble alternative, the Bavarian system of incessant in- 
terrogatories of the prisoner,*being, on the whole, more 
oppressive and unjust; but why should the prisoner, who in 
England, at all events, is probably guilty, be exempted from 
the moral torture which the witness, who is certainly innocent, 
is, for the benefit of society, doomed to suffer? Sir John 
Holker is very careful for prisoners—and is quite right 
in being careful—but suppose he extends some of his 
benevolence to witnesses, and helps to secure arrangements 
under which they shall be treated as the friends, and not the 
enemies, of justice, shall only be browbeaten when they are dis- 


trusted, and shall have as decent accommodation in Court as 
Infinitely 


As to the second argument, that a defendant who did not step | more would be gained for the cause of good government by 
into the box would excite prejudice against himself, it may be | that innovation, than has ever yet been obtained by closing the 


true, but why should that be injurious to justice ? 


As arule,| mouths of important witnesses when they are willing and 


3 man who kept out of the box would keep out because he | anxious to be heard. 
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SIR SALAR JUNG. 


that, in a fashion, you can govern, and that without 


; any qualification, you can conquer; but does Europe love 


E wonder if it would be possible to induce Sir Salar Jung, people who can govern hardly and conquer terribly? I must 
W the Nizam’s Vizier, now in England endeavouring to not war, must not intrigue; must not even obtain from your- 
obtain the restoration of some pawned districts of Berar, to de- selves more territory, because that is “ contrary to your policy,” — 


liver one frank speech before he returns home. It would be 
listened to and read, if he would, with the deepest interest by 
millions of people, and might exercise a most important influence 
upon the future of Indian affairs. His is, perhaps, the strongest 
mind in India, heis the native who has in him the most original states- 
manship, the man who best understands the enormous difficulties 
of managing subordinate sovereignty in India; he knowshis fellow- 
Premiers and their opinions most thoroughly, and he can speak, 
if not with all the fire of an orator, at least with all the art of the 
practised diplomatist. His speech in the Guildhall of Tuesday, 
with its quiet assumption that the child whom he represents, and 
who occupies in India much the position of the King of Saxony 
in Germany, except that he is by pedigree a new man, is a power- 
ful Sovereign, who grants his alliance voluntarily to the British 
Government, wasa masterpiece of art, as noteworthy as bis reticence 
in avoiding the smallest explanation of his reasons for adhering 
to the foreigner during the Mutiny of 1857. He could give us a 
speech, if he liked, which all England would enjoy, and which would 
yield him a reputation such as no native of India has ever 
obtained at home. He would have to say many things which 
we should not like, and he probably fears that those things 
would prejudice Englishmen against the dynasty which he wishes 
to protect and the claims which he is here to urge, but his appre- 
hension is based on a mistake. The cultivated English, who alone 
are of importance to him, for the householders do not govern 
India, in its foreign affairs at all events, would be too glad to be 
enlightened as he could enlighten them, and too convinced of 
their own strength in India to be irritated even at a frank out- 
burst of dislike, if only they were compensated by hearing the 
causes of that dislike plainly and truthfully expressed. They 
would stand a good deal, much more than Sir Salar Jung is 
likely to give them, without any permanent irritation, and would 
give him thenceforward the kind of confidence accorded in this 
country to the statesman who has instructed the people till they 
are conscious of instruction, even though they do not like his 
ideas. 

We fear that Sir Salar, who has to think of opinion in Calcutta 
as well as in Hydrabad and London, and who is an Indian after 
all—that is, a man incapable of being unpleasant before the use 
of pleasantness has disappeared—will not give us our desire, and 
tell us what a great Mussulman noble, bred up in a native 
principality, really thinks about our rule ; and we have ventured, 
therefore, lacking that aid, to put together some of the thoughts 
which a man of his position, if he spoke out his inmost mind, 
might be supposed to desire to express. He would put them 
with far more art and grace, but, we suspect, he would put them 
substantially in the same way :—‘ You have intended, gentlemen, 
to do me honour, and I am grateful, first, because you honour 
me, and honour from the masters of India soothes a pride of 
which they are too often forgetful; and secondly, because honour 
in England smooths my path in Hydrabad, where my sway needs 
English support ; but you do not comprehend exactly my poli- 
tical position. Iam your friend, as you say, for the time at all 
events; but I am not your friend for the precise reasons, the 
very English reasons, you assign. I do not care par- 
ticularly for the alliance you speak of, which is not old, 
as we reckon time, but very new; which is not an alli- 
ance on honorific terms, but an alliance dictated by the 
sword, and maintained by extremely rough pressure ; which was 
imposed on us at the moment when independent sovereignty was 
in our grasp, which makes us appear even less independent than 
we are, and which presses on us now, when but for it we might 
be masters of Southern India. Hydrabad is stronger than it 
ever was; its sway is in strong hands, and were you out of the 
Peninsula, I should rule from the Nerbudda to Comorin, setting 
up my master’s throne and a prosperous Mahommedan civilisa- 
tion. As it is, I govern, and as you say, govern well, a secluded 
kingdom, which you prohibit me from making bigger, or from 
involving in adventures which I could make successful, or which, 
at all events, would make life much less insipid. Do you think 
I, with my powers, like to feel that I may do nothing great, 
may earn no name in history, may found no Empire, may acquire 
none of that rapture of devotion which accrues in India to a 
conqueror, even when he is not a king? I know that your rule is 
strong, that it secures peace, and that the peasant flourishes 
under it. I have not the honour to be a peasant. I know 











policy made for your ends, not ours; but must devote myself to 
finance, as you understand it; and the order which you like, and 
which seems to me somewhat tedious; and to making roads and 
tanks, and other devices for securing the peasants’ wealth. I do 
not object to those things, they are all excellent, and I am secur- 
ing all, so that my master, when he is a man, will have endless 
resources to use or waste; but I should prefer something more, 
the opportunity of a career such as I should have had, had you 
never blundered into the secluded land,—the chance of acquiring 
at all events the delegated sovereignty of an Empire, of a realm 
stretching from sea to sea, of a power with alliances, reputa- 
tion, force, in our Asiatic world. As it is, I govern, like a mouse 
in a mouse’s nest, administering a shut-up kingdom which most 
of you never heard of; and when I am in difficulty, your 
agent, not my equal im social rank, or in refinement, or 
in ability, comes and bullies me, as if he were an officer and I 
a corporal. He does not ask of me things you want, such as 
roads through Hydrabad, but assails me with demands which 
make my first task, the management of my own Court, nearly 
impossible. I did not want my master not to visit the Prince of 
Wales, but was I to break my own power by coercing the Queen- 
Mother, who thought unnumbered woes would fall upon her child 
if he quitted his own dominion? Your agents do not know 
things. They talk to me, who am a ruler, as if I were a serf ; 
treat my master, who is sacred, as if he were an official; and 
regard the harem influence as if it were not only noxious, which 
in politics it sometimes is, but contemptible. You praise me in 
despatches as a great man, and then send envoys to me whom I 
know I cannot resist, and who ought to be courteous from the mere 
decency of superiority, but who bully me as if I were an offender. 
Iam not fighting your right to control. While you are strongest of 
course you will control; but why not control like gentlemen, hint 
commands instead of blustering, and interfere because you want an 
object, not merely because I tell you you cannot have something 
you do not care about. Do you think Bismarck is loved in 
German Courts, or would be loved more if he upset Queens’ 
wishes on points that he did not care about and they did? It is 
this brutality of yours which creates hatred, more even than your 
power. Here are these Districts 1am asking for, and which by 
rights I ought to have, the time of redemption having arrived. 
I do not wonder at your keeping them. Everybody keeps what he 
can keep everywhere. But why insult me every day by telling me 
it is morally impossible to injure subjects who have enjoyed 
British rule, by passing them over to my rule, which, never- 
theless, in despatches you so praise. Will you let the people de- 
cide that? Nota bit of it. You hold on as Germany holds to 
Sleswick, and then expect something more than loyal fidelity from 
Denmark. 

‘No, I do not like you, though I perceive you are mighty, and 
wish, in your way, to be just—being, however, yourself sole 
judge of justice—and have strength here in London which we 
cannot resist. I wish all my nobles and priests could see London, 
I should have much less trouble. Some day you will provoke us 
beyond bearing, and we shall have to fight, or be degraded in our 
own eyes, and then,—and then,—do you think I shall desert my 
master, whose hereditary adviser I am, and my people, and my 
faith, merely because I know that you will beat us in the end? 
Does nobody fight without a chance? Cannot you even conceive 
of a man waging a hopeless fight, and waging it hard, too; or do 
you suppose that I, a Mussulman noble, want to live degraded ? 
What can you do to me except kill me? Why, then, did I de- 
fend you in the Mutiny? Because, in the first place, I knew you 
would win. I had seen England, and I did not believe in the 
Sepoys ; and because, in the second place, your defeat would not 
have benefited my master’s dynasty. An Emperor of Delhi's first 
act would have been to dismiss the representative of his rebel- 
lious satrap. I could have fought the Emperor? Yes, with 
every secret enemy hoping for the musnud, and every Mahom- 
medan pleading, as excuse for betrayal, the ancient rights 
of the Empire. The Satraps want to succeed you, who, 
after all, can be but mere passing phenomena in a history 
like that of India, not to be the lieutenants of an Emperor of 
Delhi, who would take all their surplus revenue, and expend 
their contingents, and dismiss them at the end to penal servitude. 
You have forgotten history, and how we rose, and what cause 
we have to dread the House of Timour, but we” have forgotten 
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nothing for a thousand years. Recollect, when the next struggle 
comes, the House of Timour is gone, and the throne of India 
open, but for your Viceroys. There is no certain alternative to 
the Empress of India, and all ambitions are loose. Still,as we stood 
by you in the black hour, you should acknowledge it, and reward 


The birds on the bough sing loud and sing low, 
what trespass shall be ab initio. 


They called anon for a quart of wine 
(they were carpenters all by trade), 
and they drank about till they drank it out, 
and when they had drunk they paid. 
The birds on the bough sing loud and sing low, 








asan Emperor would. Aurungzebe would have hated the Nizam for 
his service in 1857, and have poisoned me for mine, but he would, 
until the opportunity of vengeance came, have doubled my 
master’s territories. You give nothing except praises and per- 
sonal honours, for which I thank you heartily, because, from a 
strange conjuncture of circumstances, they assist my career; but 
if my master were grown, I should not dare accept them, lest he 
should grow jealous of his subject’s reputation. I have the free- 
dom of the City of London and the D.C.L. from Oxford, and I 
am pleased with these things, but what has Hydrabad received ? 
Nothing but a clear intimation that it is too wild a place for the 
Shahzada to be safe in, even as a guest; while, as for me, if I 
were addressed here, where you could kill me at will, as I was 
addressed in my own cabinet of audience by Mr. Saunders, you 
would all cry out upon the addresser. You are all very grate- 
ful, but did your gratitude save me—me, who had saved you— 
from being told, almost in words, that I was lying, because I 
pleaded, in mere courtesy, that my master of ten was sick ?’ 

There is another side to all that, of course, for we have in- 
tentionally only given one; but we suspect Sir Salar could find 
it in his heart to say something like that,—and as a half-statement, 
it would be only too nearly true. 





THE POETRY OF LEADING LAW CASES. 

VERY entertaining little volume of ‘‘ Leading Cases done 
into English, by an Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn,” has just 

been reprinted by Messrs. Macmillan from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
where, no doubt, many of them have already won the respectful 
attention of some of our readers ; and the thin octavo appears in 
the orthodox buff raiment of the volumes favoured by legal 
authorities. The humorous effect consists, of course, partly in 
the contrast between the legal subtleties themselves and the 
assumed passion of their setting, and partly in the quaintness of 
the pictures called up of carpenters entering an alehouse, and 
refusing to pay the score demanded, or of public carriers who 
have taken charge of goods for hire, or of chimney-sweeps who 
have been cheated out of their legitimate “finds,” and so forth, 
—pictures in which the lawyers of the old world, with all their 
stately parade of learning, are summoned before the mind’s eye 
to decide the legal position of these homely personages, so far as 
they illustrate the nature of trespass, the duties of bailees of 
goods committed to their charge, the scope of the action for 
trover,andsoon. In accomplishing this artistic feat, the versifier 
of these ‘leading cases’ has been most successful. He has sur- 
rounded his legal distinctions with a halo of mock passion which 
is in itself in the highest degree entertaining, especially when the 
style of the different modern poets is so admirably hit off that 
the cloud of associations which hangs round one of Mr. Swinburne’s, 
or Mr. Rossetti’s, or Mr. Browning’s, or Mr. Clough’s, or Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems is summoned up to set off the mock tender- 
ness or mock patriotism of the strain itself. And in the next 
place, the quaint detail of the pictures themselves, of the six 
carpenters charged with trespass for entering a place where (after 
a very moderate meal) they refused to pay the full score demanded 
of them; or of the chimney-sweep who, on presenting the 


what trespass shall be ab initio. 


One spake this word in John Ridding’s ear 
(white manchets are sweet and fine) : 
‘Fair sir, we are fain of a penn‘orth of bread 
and another quart of wine.’ 
The birds on the bough sing loud and sing low, 
what trespass shall be ab initio. 
Full lightly thereof they did eat and drink 
(to drink is iwis no blame). 
‘ Now tell me eight pennies,’ quoth Master Vaux ; 
but they would not pay the same. 
The birds on the bough sing loud and sing low, 
what trespass shall be ab initio. 


* Ye have trespassed with force and arms, ye knaves 
(the six be too strong for me), 
but your tortious entry shall cost you dear, 
and that the King’s Court shall see. 
The birds on the bough sing loud and nought low, 
your trespass was wrought ab initio.’ 


Sed per totam curiam ’twas well resolved 
(note, reader, this difference) 
that in mere not doing no trespass is, 
and John Vaux went empty thence. 
The birds on the bough sing loud and sing low, 
no trespass was here ab initio.” 
The burden itself is very happy. The notion of the birds on the 
bough interesting themselves so deeply in the nature of a trespass 
from its initial stage, as to sing loud and low on the subject, givesa 
background of playful satire to this leading case from the beginning, 
And when detail is so gravely cited in the margin, on occa- 
sion of the order for the second quart of wine and a pennyworth 
of bread,—‘‘et semble que ceo est mervellous petit manger et 
bever pur vj. homes,”—you feel the same sort of amusement in 
the picture of this primeval determination of the law of trespass, 
as when you trace back the origin of the human animal to the 
time when, as some kindred (can it be the same ?) poet described 
it :— 


” In the day’s high meridian, the hour of the fullness of time, 


Came forth the elect, the Ascidian, from the conflict of sea and of slime ; 
And defying Fate’s malice, that mocks us, there swam on the waters of 


power, 
A land of new life, Amphioxus, full blossom of vertebrate flower.” 


Whether the fiction of the birds interesting themselves and their 
mates in the law of trespass, or the delightful contrast between 
the simplicity of the six carpenters’ proceeding in ‘‘ asking,” but 
refusing to pay ‘for more,” and the plaintiff's very strained hypo- 
thesis that their entry on the premises had been forceful and 
‘‘ tortious,” so as to constitute a trespass, gives the greater air of 
satiric completeness to the picture, it would be hard to say. The 
second of the leading cases, ‘‘ Coggs v. Bernard,” which is given 
in the form of a judgment from Chief Justice Holt, isa very skilful 
parody on the style of the iambic speeches in Mr. Swinburne’s 
Greek dramas, but it falls a little short of the one we have just 
given, and of some of the others, in the clearness of its state- 
ment of the legal points at issue. We do not suppose that 
any one would exactly go to this amusing little volume for 
legal knowledge, and it is not from that point of view that we 
make our criticism. But half the literary pleasure is given 
by the quaint embedding of these minute legal niceties in 
verse which has so many other and such very different 








valuable ring he had found, to a jeweller, is cheated by that 
jeweller’s assistant out of the valuable stones it contained ; or of | 
the agent who had undertaken to raise certain hogsheads of brandy | 
from a certain cellar and deposit them safely in another cellar, and 
who had discharged his duty so negligently that one of the casks 
was staved in, and a good deal of brandy spilt, is so humorously 
given, that the importance of the legal points decided in relation 
to them makes a kind of picturesque triumphal arch over these 
tableaux vivants of the Law. 

For instance, what can be happicr than this setting to the lead- 
ing case of the Six Carpenters, and the action for trespass brought 
against them ?— 

‘* This case befell at four of the clock 


associations, and this ‘‘ Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn” is always 
happiest when he sticks most conscientiously to his legal point, 
while embodying it in verse that fills one’s soul with laughter. The 
point which arose in ‘‘ Coggs v. Bernard” was one as to the obli- 
gations of different kinds of bailees of goods, and we cannot say 
we think the relative weight of legal responsibility in the different 
cases is very lucidly stated by Chief Justice Holt, in the follow- 
ing admirably Erechtheus-like speech :— 
“Such a sixfold coil 

Of divers sorts of bailments, binding men 

With diverse powers to manifold degrees 

Of vigilance and answerable care, 

Is woven and shed around him as a net 

Inevitable, whose woof of ancient wit 





(now listenecth what I shall say), 
and the year was the seventh of James the First, 
on a fine September day. 
The birds on the bough sing lond and sing low, 
what trespass shall be ab initio. 


It was Thomas Newman and five his feres 
(three more would have made them nine), 

and they entered into John Vaux’s house, 
that had the Queen’s Head to sign. 


I, first of all men born in all this land, 

Shall now in seemly wise with ordered speech 
Spread forth, and through this undistinguished field 
Drive the clean ploughshare of dividing mind, 
Ox-wise returning to and fro, till all 

Bo ready for the seed that springs to fruit 

Of judgment; and the first is where a man 

Hath taken goods to wait the bailor’s use 

Hireless, in unrewarded custody 
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And bare deposit ; he shall safely walk 
Blameless in equal ways, preserving them 
With equal care like as he doth his own, 

Be it or great or small; but negligence, 

Gross and apparent, seeing an evil mind 
Therein we deem to work his own effect 

Of fraud and malice, to the utmost Joss 

Shall surely bind him; such not doubtful voice 
Of witness clear and consonant is poured 

In ears made meet for hearing from this book 
Of Bracton, who, being old, yet speaketh law 
Most righteous; nor this once, but twice and thrice 
He speaketh, meting fitting measure of care 
To loans gratuitous and commodate, 

Or else for hire, demanding diligence 

Most strait and perfect; the next case is fourth 
In several station that with borrowed pledge 
And pawn invadiate holds the middle way 

Not facile as the first, not stern to seek 
Consummate care, whose weight and whole recoil 
Even now with one fifth wave of forceful need 
Falls on that carrier who for all men’s use 
Doth exercise his calling, being bound 

In all events against all jeopardies, 

Yea, though an irresistible multitude 

With might of hands and violent mastery 
Should make his freight their quarry; what sheer stress 
Of the land’s embattled foemen, or the act 

Of most high Gods hath wrought of ruin, shall rest 
Excusable, that only; but who takes 

Like trust by private and peculiar hand, 
Having reward, shall bear the lighter charge 
Falfilled and perfect in such measure of care 
As reason bids; and lo, the sixth of kind 

Of these folk holden of six necessities 

Is this rewardless one who holdeth goods 

In simple mandate; and on him no less 

His undertaking, and ihe owner's trust 
Clothing his promise with investiture 

Of apt consideration, lay the load 

Of diligence in duty, that thereby 

The sure sweet common faith of man to man 
Shall lighten level from eyen to equal eyes 

Of one to other, not being desecrate 

In desolate places and dispraised of men.” 


The parody there is admirable, far better than the statement of 
the law, but in the fidelity of the legal exposition a great part of 
the humour of these cases consists. And therefore, we prefer, to 
this case, the excellent hexameters (suggestive of Clough), in which 
‘the case of ‘Elwes v. Mawe” is expounded, and the tenant’s 
right to remove at the end of his tenancy the farm-buildings which 
he had erected at his own expense, for his own purposes, on his 
landlord's soil, is authoritatively denied, the distinction being 
taken between machinery which, to favour trade, the capitalist 
who puts it up is allowed to take away again when his tenancy is 
out, and the farm-buildings which cannot be so removed so as to 
advantage trade, while the loss of it would injure the interests of 
the land, for the benefit of which it was erected :— 


* Counsel for Elwes and Mawe stood forth and strove with examples, 

Showing what things in old time were esteemed ingrown to the 
freehold, 

Rooted past lawful removal, what kept their moveable nature. 
Much they debated of wainscot and window, of furnace and oven, 
Vats of the dyer, and cider-mills, and boilers and salt-pans ; 
Also, not least, a new thing, fire-engine, a blessing to coal-mines. 
Twice in two terms they strove, and the court considered its judgment, 
Judgment which afterwards, well advised, the Chief Justice delivered, 
Stated the case and the question, and spoke their considered opinion ; 
No right had the defendant, they held, to remove these buildings. 
Wisely he showed how the general rule bids cleave to the freehold 
Things by the tenant once fixed, and explained the divers exceptions 
Suffered in favour of trade, the furnace, the vats, and the boilers, 
Also the new fire-engines, the cider-mills, and the salt-pans ; 
Ever in favour of trade such exceptions, no mention of farming ; 
Farther to stretch the exception to mere agricultural buildings, 
Not for a certain trade, were great and rash innovation. 
Wherefore Elwes, the shrewd, maintained his cause and his verdict, 
Had great worship of all men there, and went homeward rejoicing, 
Bearing the postea, goodly-engrossed, the prize of the battle.” 


How anxiously and accurately legal, as well as how mischievous 
in the prick it gives to the tenant-farmer, as a person whom the 
law declines specially to consider, is that very Cloughish line,— 
‘*Ever in favour of trade such exceptions, no mention of farm- 
ing,” and how profound the scorn in the ‘mere agricultural 


The dedication to John Stiles (on whom the ‘“ Apprentice of 
Lincoln’s Inn” gives us the following amusing note) is written in | 
the happiest of Mr. Swinburne’s rhapsodical moods :— 


“This J. S. is a mythical person, introduced for the purposes of illus- 
tration, and constantly met with in the older books of our law, especially 
Sheppard’s Touchstone: a kind of cousin to John Doe and Richard 
Roe, but more active and versatile. In later works and in the Indian | 
Codes his initials, which are supposed to stand for John Stiles, have 
degenerated into unmeaning, solitary letters, such as A,B,andC. The | 
old books are full of grants of lands to him for various estates, so that 
his wealth is evident. He also appears as a trustee and arbitrator, and j 


incongruously) as a servant. His devotion to Rome is shown by his 

esperate attempts to get there in three days: ‘If J. S. shall go to 
in three days’ is the standing example of an impossible condition. 
‘If’ or ‘until J. S. shall return from Rome’ is also a frequent ex 
of a condition or conditional limitation: hence the importance of that 
event is obviously not exaggerated by the poet. It is not clear why he 
did not want to ride to Dover, seeing it was on the way to Rome. It is 
said, however, that one who is bound in a bond with condition that he 
shall ride with J. S. to Dover such a day must procure J. 8. to go 
thither and ride with him at his peril. Aulus Agerius and Numerius 
Negidius are corresponding, and therefore rival, personages of the Civil 
Law, who may be found in the Digest and Institutes. It is understood 
that the revival of the study of Roman Law by the Inns of Court is to 
be commemorated in the decoration of the new Law Courts by colossal 
statues of Aulus Agerius and Numerius Negidius trampling on the 
corpses of John Doe and Richard Roe respectively.” 


That itself is humorous enough, but the rhapsody on “J. 8.” is 


still more brilliant, and one of the most perfect parodies in our 
language :— 
* DepicaTion To J. 8S. 
‘When waters are rent with commotion 
Of storms, or with sunlight made whole, 
The river still pours to thé ocean 
The stream of its effluent soul ; 
You, too, from all lips of all living 
Of worship disthroned and discrowned, 
Shall know by these gifts of my giving 
That faith is yet found ; 
By the sight of my song-flight of cases 
That bears on wings woven of rhyme 
Names set for a sign in high places 
By sentence of men of old time; 
From all counties they meet and they mingle, 
Dead suitors whom Westminster saw ; 
They are many, but your name is single, 
Pure flower of pure law. 
When bounty of grantors was gracious 
To enfeoff you in fee and in tail, 
The bounds of your lands were made spacious 
With lordship from Sale unto Dale ; 
Trasts had you and services loyal, 
Lips sovereign for ending of strife, 
And the name of the world’s names most royal 
For light of your life. 


Ab desire that was urgent to Romeward 
And feet that were swifter than fate’s, 
And the noise of the speed of them homeward 
For mutation and fall of estates! 
Ah the days when your riding to Dover 
Was prayed for and precious as gold, 
The journeys, the deeds that are over, 
The praise of them told. 


But the days of your reign are departed, 
And our fathers that fed on your looks 
Have begotten a folk feeble-hearted 
That seok not your name in their books; 
And against you is risen a new foeman 
To storm with strange engines your home ; 
We wax pale at tho name of him Roman, 
His coming from Rome. 


Even she, the immortal imperious, 

Supreme one from days long ago, 
Sends the spectre of Aulus Egerius 

To hound the dead ghost of John Doe; 
By the name of Numerius Negidius 

Your brethren are slain without sword ; 
Is it so, that she, too, is perfidious, 

The Rome you adored ? 


Yet I pour you this drink of my verses, 
Of learning made lovely with lays, 

Song bitter and sweet that rehearses 
The deeds of your eminent days: 

Yea, in these evil days from their reading 
Some profit a student shall draw, 

Thongh some points are of obsolete pleading, 
And some are not law. 


Though the Courts that were manifold dwindle 
To divers Divisions of one, 

And no fire from your face may rekindle 
The light of old learning undone, 

We have suitors and briefs for our payment, 
While, so long as a Court shall hold pleas, 

We talk moonshine with wigs for our raiment, 





Not sinking the fees.” 
As regards parody, the least happy is, we think, the one on 


buildings !” Tennyson, ‘* Wigglesworth v. Dallison,” though it would be hard to 


give in verse a better account of the lawsuit and theissue. Perhaps 
Mr. Tennyson’s easy and yet full-mouthed style does not tickle the 
apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn as quite so ludicrous in connection 
with a law-suit as the style of Swinburne, or Browning, or 
Rossetti’s antique ballads, or even Clough. Certainly the case of 
‘Scott v. Shepherd,” as related by “‘ any Pleader to any student,” 
in the best and brusquest possible Browningese, and the case of 
‘“* Mostyn v. Fabrigas,” a case of action for trespass for a wrong 
done in the island of Minorca by the Governor of the said island, the 
action being brought in the English Courts, where the Governor 
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supposed that no action would lie for a trespass done beyond the 
seas, the account of it being given in one of the happiest imitations 
of the old ballad literature which we have ever seen, are narrated 
with a skill in combining the study of law points, with racy parody 
on poetic style, such as has hardly been surpassed. On the 
whole, we think the antique ballad style suits these cases better 
than any other poetic setting. There is a gossipiness in the old 
ballads which reminds one of the gossipiness of the old lawyers, 
and the two, skilfully connected, make what is more like a real 
and racy work of art than any of the more obvious parodies. The 
latter are satirical, but these old ballads on law cases have almost 
the effect of old-fashioned poems written in good faith ; and the 
quaintness of effect so produced gives more pleasure than any 
parody. 





THE STRONG SIDE OF “DANIEL DERONDA.” 


HERE can be no doubt that in some, perhaps in many, 
respects, ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” is a much less powerful book 
than ‘* Middlemarch,” but in one respect certainly it is moreso. To 
our minds, the deficiency in power is chiefly to be seen in the inci- 
dental remarks, the observations on life and character, which are 
always sprinkled thick through George Eliot’s stories, and which 
were wont to have so much wisdom, or at least knowledge of life, 
in them, that the more you read them, the more they struck you. 
In the new story, which is now but one number short of com- 
pletion, there has seemed to us a vast deal more of effort and a 
vast deal less of fruitful wisdom in the incidental remarks, which 
have been at once less easy to apprehend, and when appre- 
hended, less worth the labour of apprehending. Nor do we 
think that it is now hasty to say that, fine as in many respects, 
the conception of Mordecai, the prophetic Jew, is, it is 
a conception which could not well have been, and certainly 
has not been, so worked out within the limits of this story as to 
justify the introduction of such a character into a work of fiction. 
The most inadequate part of the book has been the part in which 
Mordecai has canvassed his politico-religious enterprise, and tried 
to demonstrate that the Jewish nation might still have a national 
work to do in the world in interpreting to the East the wisdom 
of the West, as modified by the higher conceptions of the 
Jewish faith. But the greatest fault of the book has been very 
close, at least, to its greatest secret of power,—a kind of power in 
which no previous book of George Eliot’s has been nearly so rich 
as this. If the conception of Mordecai’s religious and political 
mission has transgressed the bounds of what even George Eliot 
ean accomplish in fiction, there is yet a religious element in the 
story far surpassing in power and in the skill with which it is 
developed, anything corresponding to it in any other of her books. 
We refer to the very great power with which the over-ruling in- 
finence of a spirit which moulds human wilfulness to its higher 
purposes is brought out, in the story both of Gwendolen and of 
Daniel Deronda and his ancestors, not only without any inter- 
ference with the naturalness of the story, but even with very great 
advantage to the connection of its incidents and the unity of its 
effect. Indeed, whatever may be the faults of this last work of 
George Eliot’s, we do not think that any of her books, not even 
‘¢ Adam Bede,” has been so powerfully constructed in point of 
plot. And it is precisely because the shadow of a higher con- 
ception has been thrown over the plot, because the various lives, 
and the various parts of lives in this book, have been conceived 
and determined in relation to the demands of a purpose which, 
so far from being defeated by the resistance of human wilfulness, 
finds in these caprices the opportunity of effecting something even 
larger and higher than, apart from that resistance, might have 
been possible, that we read the whole with so intense an interest, 
and find both a naturalness and grandeur in the threading-together 
of the successive generations and the individual lives brought before 
us, which very few stories of any author’s have seemed to contain, 
and which certainly none of George Eliot’s have ever before 
aimed at in any high degree. 

There is in this tale more of moral presentiment, more of moral 
providence, and more of moral subordination to purposes higher 
and wider than that of any one generation’s life, than in any 
previous story of this author's, and the effect certainly has been 
to weld the whole together, in a way that is very unusual with 
her brilliant but somewhat loosely-knitted sketches of character. 
Nothing can be finer, now we have seen the issue of Gwendolen’s 
wicked self-will in the number just published, than the connection 
between her girlish dread of the supernatural—the horror with 
which the white dead face from which a figure is fleeing in 
horror in the old panel-picture, struck her—and the destiny which 





she works out for herself, by her selfish persistence in a course 
which she knew to be both opposed to all pure womanly 
instincts, and treacherous to one to whom she had pledged 
her faith. And perhaps the finest part of this fine picture is the 
careful, subtle moderation with which it is worked out. Gwen. 
dolen, after all, realises the fate of which she had had so dim and 
dreadful a presentiment, only in a very modified form. While, 
in one sense, she has been offending more and more consciously 
against her sense of right, it has been partly because the sense 
of right itself has been growing in her even faster perhaps than 
the evil will which has outraged it; so that when at last 
she finds herself fleeing from the silent accusation of a dead face, 
the accusation it brings against her is not so fearful as it 
might have been, and is more likely to bear fruit in humility 
and penitence than in the mad horror of inexpiable remorse, 
Whatever we may think, too, of the character of Daniel 
Deronda,—and to us it remains at the end what it was 
from the beginning, far too much of an elaborate study 
and too little of a vivid picture,—no one can deny that the 
power of the personal influence which passes from his into 
Gwendolen’s life is very finely portrayed, and that the mode in 
which his evident nobility of nature becomes to her, as it were, a 
sort of moral inspiration, and a livingstandard of inward obligation, 
is very finely conceived and executed. But after all, it is the 
working-out of the retribution which her sin brings upon her, 
and the growing of the hatred of the sin, even while the very life 
of it seems to be growing, too, in her, which is the finest thing 
in her story. Her interviews with Deronda, after she has faced 
the fulfilment of her dread, her terror lest he should think her 
guilt too deep to be expiated, and his fear lest, in trying to give 
her nature the support it needed, he should be accepting for him- 
self a burden greater than he could support, are all painted in a 
mood higher than even with this author we were prepared for. 
And it is curious to notice that, in this last and finest part of her 
tale, the vein of cynical, and sometimes almost flippant observation, 
in which she had so often indulged before, almost wholly dis- 
appears. She rises to the dignity of tragedy when she passes into 
the tragic scenes. 

And to our minds, the conception of Deronda’s mother, of 
her hatred of her lot as a Jewess, of her inability to resist the 
iron will of her father, and yet her determination somehow to 
escape its galling and oppressive yoke; of her apparent con- 
quest over destiny, her career as a great singer, her desire for 
bringing up her son without the taint of the Jew upon him, 
and the collapse of her whole resolve as age and disease come 
on, beneath the inward spell exerted over her conscience by her 
dead father’s imperious fidelity to duty, is still more finely painted. 
You see the physique of the great singer and actress in all she 
says and does. You see that she is what she calls herself, an 
unloving woman, to whom high dogmatic conscientiousness seems 
a gadfly which pursues us in our madness, rather than one of 
the noblest of human attributes; and yet you see, too, that 
she recognises, most reluctantly and grudgingly, but still re- 
cognises, the nobility of the ideas which dominated her father’s 
life, and that she acquiesces (though unwillingly) in the duty of 
giving them a chance with her son. And the author’s evident 
intention to hint that Deronda, instead of losing by his mother’s 
faithfulness to her father’s will, had gained greatly by it in capacity 
to become precisely what that father had fondly hoped him to be, a 
new leader for his people, a leader with wider conceptions of what 
lay outside his race’s nature and deeper conceptions of what lay 


inside it, is a nobler indication of her faith in a power which con- 


sciously overrules human errors for its own higher purposes, than 
any we can recall in any of her other works. 

If we may judge by the story of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” George 
Eliot has real faith in a power which anticipates the end 
from the beginning, and moulds our nature so as to fit it fora 
life above nature,—a faith which is the condition not merely of 
finding any true significance in art, but of seeing any perennial 
interest in the vicissitudes of history and that ‘‘ web of human 
things” which make up human life. What has been mostly 
wanting in George Eliot’s books is this faith in the larger purpose 
which moulds men into something higher than anything into 
which they could mould themselves. And now that it is powerfully 
presented in one of her stories, though a story in which some of 
the elements of her genius are less visible than before, it certainly 
lends to her writing a force and a unity and a grandeur of effect 
which make up for many faults of execution, and even for occa- 
sional evidences of that weariness, which, more than anything in a 
great writer’s works, excites the solicitude and the regret of the 








reader. 
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j to which vivisection is practised, and the small amount of pain 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. inflicted by it, that it seems they assume that total ignorance pre- 
ere E vails respecting the disclosures given in evidence before the Royal 

THE PRESS AND THE COUNTRY. Commission. For the large number of victims, and the dreadful 
(To THe Epiros oy THE “SPsctaros.”) nature of many British experiments, I refer to the evidence of 


Sir,—Your allusion to the country newspapers as always the first | Dr. Rutherford. (pp. 152-3-4). This is far too lengthy to 
to denote a change ot gy borne re re es quote; I just call attention to the fact of the thirty-six dogs 
RE ay TF plese fone Bg Rey ee regal 
as he ’ : ill quote a sma t of p. 204, as showing what treme 
Ministerial blunders, and its exposure of them. He used to say, | case . foreign hci (from M. “tery Bert's ‘nie 
and he and his confidants still say, that the London newspapers | really is; I would, however caution a reader who cannot bear 
represent only Pall Mall and the Clubs, and that the provincial | heart-rending details of heart-sickening horror :—“ In this experi- 
newspapers, which support him through thick and thin, | ment, a middle-sized, vigorous dog was first rendered helpless (by 
represent the country. In 1874 Mr. Gladstone a the | curare), and incapable of any movement, even of breathing, which 
experiment. He 5 ae “ the age Rape t Aarne function was performed by a machine blowing through a hole in 
was you know, and he recollects. It proved either that t “ its windpipe. All this time, however, its intelligence, its sensitive- 
ee all ae been =, ID - yp yen cu ness, and its will remained intact, a condition accompanied by the 
the national feeling, and the country Press ha along Deen | most atrocious sufferings that the imagination of man can conceive. 
wrong ; or that the London Press had influenced the sentiment of | Ty this condition, the side of the face, the side of the neck, the 
the — con yd reg ae 0 sera re eames A side of the fore-leg, the interior of the belly, and the hip were dis- 
SEER 5G EE CE, US Ue NSS ONS Es WS *- | sected out, in order to lay bare the various nerves. These were 
Gladstone continues to guide eae Ab os ae — excited by electricity for ten consecutive hours, during which 
country Press, and to distrust that of London, if he prefer echoes | time the animal must have suffered unutterable torment, unrelieved 
ena > i euler ants db linea — ew even by a cry.” Can any one, after this, consent to the toleration 
mi 6 of vivisection, or any compromi ith it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
one town of many. In its streets, and in its clubs, and in its Sudbury July — shatiieee ae nt W = ots se 
societies all England is represented, and its judgment will be . : rie) i ta i 
found on other occasions, as it was in 1874, partly to have formed, 
rtly to have followed, but certainly, on the whole, to have ENGLISH CONSULS IN TURKEY. 
partly 
represented, that of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., (To THe Epirox OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

A Lonpon Scrine. | Sir,—A few years ago, I travelled in Syria, and had introductions 
to English residents well acquainted with that country. Among 
other things, they told me that the official reports from our 
consuls and other agents of the British Government are rarely to 
be implicitly depended on. ‘Two reasons were given for this 
Sir,—It would be difficult to overstate the strength of the feel- statement, which is of considerable interest at the present time. 
ing which exists against Vivisection. The truth is that the fact One was, that the Foreign Office expects its agents to “ minimise " 
alts calatenee. os Ge an the cade ee Ut, bo to es @ We all things unfavourable to the Turks, and to credit them with as 
discovery, an Py discovery so painful that it is not too much to | ™#2Y Virtues as possible ; and that the consuls are well aware that, 
say it has brought a distinct weight of sorrow into many lives, a unless they do this, they have no chance of promotion. The 
sorrow which is kept alive and deepened almost daily by the other reason was that not a few members of the consular service 
publication of fresh facts and fuller consideration of their | **® Levantines by birth, or at least by education ond —_ 
tendency. and that long custom has blunted the natural feelings of indigna- 

The apologists for vivisection insist much on the difference tion with which Englishmen direct from home see acts of cruelty 
ses : er arr -_|and oppression. It is true, this was in the good old times of Lord 

between British and foreign vivisection. This difference is A : a 
rapidly disappearing. It is well known that foreign methods of Palmerston and the Turkish loans, but the tradition seems to 
physiological inquiry are being followed, and in many cases are > gh a sag ron m~ eed Dye ry m4 judge omy the cn al 
being adopted in their most terrible forms. No doubt there are | *"°. ce gong age =n Bra Ae Ml on, patel sree “4 
differences between vivisectors, but vivisection must be judged Parliament and that of those furnished to the newspapers by their 
and treated as a whole; as “a fortress is no stronger than its correspondents in Turkey. I may add, that though I have since 
weakest point,” so vivisection is no better than its worst features. travelled in Spain and Sicily, I have never seen anything like the 
Nothi f b Sone Chin te diate tiel ie evidences of misgovernment which prevail in the Ottoman Empire. 

othing can be more untrue than the ments that those | _1 am Sir, &e., 








AN APPEAL FOR THE TOTAL ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION. 


(To THe Eprror OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 





who seek the abolition of vivisection are indifferent to other forms Abbots N. Vi Evesh N.G.B 
of cruelty. They feel that this great atrocity stands in the fore- OD OR VERN, SST, ny 
front of all cruelty, dignified as it is with the name of “Science.” ain . 

BERAR. 


It is impossible to teach the ignorant, and make them feel how 
wrong it is to treat animals with cruelty in the common use of (To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”? 
them in labour, when the physiologists are allowed to do far worse | Srr,—Will you kindly enable me to invite attention to a radical 
things with impunity. The moral obligation of humanity must | error underlying the otherwise fair and cordial recognitions of Sir 
be recognised by those at the top of society, or it never will | Salar Jung's multiform service and staunch loyalty to England 
extend to the bottou. It is a eines thing that men other- | which his Excellency’s visit, now closing, has induced,—the mis- 
wise reasonable should say, as the Doctors do, that there is | conception, I mean, which is encouraged by the misleading 
such a large amount of cruelty in the way of sport, Oppression of | official title (or — pray . — ?” This attorney- 
beasts of burden, and — barbarity, - it isa mig thing a mrt a has — ee ad = — rom - — a 
to make efforts to put down vivisection. vivisection were not, | transaction as clear of ambiguity plainest treaty terms can 
as I believe it to be, the most horrible of all forms of cruelty, is make “A These “* =o fertile pte sna ipa were, as wee ad 
the general extent of an evil a reason for leaving it alone, is it assumed, annexed. ‘They were assigned, and reassigned, by the 
not rather our duty in the highest degree to do all we can against Treaties of 1853 and 1860, as security for the maintenance of the 
it because it does greatly prevail, and that in every form and Contingent (auxiliary force) which, during a peace of thirty-three 
every instance in which we can reach it? Apart from the simple, | years, had been kept up, at English beck and call, to the amount 
primary evil of vivisection, viz., the designed, deliberate, and | of 40 lacs per annum, an extravagant outlay, speedily reduced by 
studied agony inflicted on innocent creatures which we are under | the assignee (our Government) to 24, with entire disregard of a 
a high obligation to protect, its moral consequences to those who stipulated transfer of surplus revenue to the Nizam, which, so far 
practise and teach it are most wretched. What, in fact, can be , back as 67, had been estimated to credit his Highness’s treasury 
so harmful to those whose duty it is to give great pain, with the | with heavy and accruing arrears. In the Examiner of that year 
purpose of doing good to the sufferer and in sympathy with the (May 18), it was not obscurely hinted that views of this transac- 
individual, to inflict great pain on wretched, helpless animals, for tion, unmusical in Calcutta ears, were firmly held and calmly main- 
purposes which wholly exclude all possible sympathy with the tained by that able and upright Resident, Colonel Davidson, in bis 
sufferers ? | official despatch of 1862, the political section whereof has been per- 
So much has lately been said by doctors, or rather by physio- sistently suppressed. Indeed, the entire despatch, when last ordered, 
logists who profess to represent them, as to the very small extent was kept back, and the previous year's substituted. His views of 
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the Nizam’s claims and wrongs are said to have been here sub- 
stantiated, point by point, with citations of precedent and treaty, 
and the so long-buried document may be found to imply at head- 
quarters a cynic determination not only to over-ride manifest 
obligations, but to neutralise the legitimate weight of an honoured 
name by perpetuation of a shabby device. 

Assuming, Sir, that a frank and gracious condescension has 
deigned to regard Sir Salar’s prompt attention in the light of a 
return visit, it were surely no incongruous stretch of official 
courtesy to spontaneously anticipate claims which innate delicacy 
might withhold a guest from urging.—I am, Sir, &., Exut. 

{Sir Salar has a case, but it is not as clear as ‘“‘ Exul” thinks. 
In India, every subject to whom a jaghire was assigned on con- 
dition of maintaining a regiment was allowed to make all he 
could of it. To force the Government of India to surrender the 
surplus reyenue of an assigned province, when the surplus is 
created solely by their rule, is hardly fair to the 140,000,000 of 
taxpayers who enable them to govern so well.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. HAWEIS’S THOUGHTS ON THE TRINITY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It is very unfortunate for Mr. Haweis that he should so 
boldly claim a certain order of thought as ‘* not Lord Amberley’s, 
but mine.” He may have reached it independently, and so may 
Lord Amberley ; but every student knows that something very 
near it is to be found in more than one German thinker. This, 
for example, I translate and slightly condense, to save your space, 
from a small work which I have no doubt Mr. Haweis is familiar 
with :— 

“‘ Man’s consciousness of himself is the consciousness of the Trinity. 
Man cannot conceive himself as without consciousness, and therefore 
he is unable to conceive God without it...... From a vague and 
solitary God, however, the essential need of duality, of love, of com- 
munity, is excluded...... Therefore, he needs to incarnate himself in 
a Second Person, answering to the anthropomorphic instinct in man; and 
we have the Son created, yet perfect in individual existence, and in 
essence one with the Father. Father and Son are as J and Thou...... 
The love of these two begets an abstract effluence,—love, or surrender of 
the heart in the sentiment of religion; and this is called the Holy Spirit, 
which, in so far as it represents the subjective phase, is properly the 
representation of the religious sentiment to itself, the representation of 
religious emotion, of religious enthusiasm, or the personification, the 
rendering objective, of religion in religion! The Holy Spirit is, there- 
fore, the highest yearning of the creature after God.” 

Mr. Haweis has not, in all cases, been so determined in his 
endeavour to claim and acknowledge his own ideas when set forth 
by others; and it is certainly a pity that in this case, when he 
has taken the course with so much decision, it is open to scholars 
to say that his thinking and his writing are even more like the 
above than are Lord Amberley’s, which he would suggest were 

H. J. 


but copies of his,—I am, Sir, &c., 








POETRY. 


—_-_+>--— 
A WATER-LILY AT EVENING. 


SLEEP, lily on the lake, 
Without one troubled dream 
Thy hushed repose to break, 
Until the morning beam 
Shall open thy glad heart again, 
To live its life apart from pain. 


So still is thy repose, 

So pure thy petals seem, 
As heaven would here disclose 

Its peace, and we might deem 
A soul in each white lily lay, 
Passionless, from the lands of day. 


Yet but a flower thou art, 
For angel ne’er or saint, 
Though kept on earth apart 
From every earthly taint, 
A life so passionless could know, 


Amid a world of human woe. 
F. W. B. 








ART. 


wincialiliacens 
BLACK AND WHITE. 

Tus is the fourth Exhibition of its kind that has been held at the 

Egyptian Hall, and we must confess with reluctance that it is 














also the least meritorious. When the idea was first started, little. 
more than three years ago, of a collection of drawings and etch. 
ings in Black and White, the public and the artists were alike. 
pleased with its novelty, and the first of the Exhibitions fully 
justified the pleasurable anticipation; but they have gradually 
grown less interesting, and were it not for the foreign contribu- 
tors, the present collection would deserve little or no notice,— 
indeed, looking through the catalogue, one hardly knows whether 
it should not be called a French Exhibition, and held in the Rue 
de Rivoli, rather than in Piccadilly. Alphonse Legros, Millet, 
L’Hermitte, Rosa Bonheur, Flameng, Rajon, Tissot, and many 
others, are all represented, and certainly carry off the honours 
of the Exhibition. This is probably to be accounted for 
by the special training in black and white, after the usual 
academic course, which is such a prominent feature of the 
French school, and some of the most truthful of the drawings 
here shown have been executed in the woods of Fontainebleau or 
amongst the meadows of Brittany. In the manipulation of char- 
coal especially, the French contributors are pre-eminent, and some 
of Léon Lhermitte’s peasant scenes, of which we speak further on, 
are masterpieces in this medium. 

There are amongst the English works some fine specimens of 
book illustration in pen-and-ink, amongst which those of Du 
Maurier and C. Green should be especially noticed, a portrait of 
Mrs. Gilbert Scott, by the former, being very delicate in 
execution. 

Before speaking of the pictures in detail, a few words may be- 
said as to the distinguishing characteristics of French and English 
Art, as here shown in the work of the different nations. The 
peculiarities of the latter may be seen at a glance, and consist 
chiefly in considerable executive power, and infinitely greater 
attention to detail, as detail, whether necessitated by the require. 
ments of the composition or no. Again, another striking mark 
of the majority of English drawings here—as it was in the 
Academy this year—is the want of strong feeling of any kind. 
If we except the book illustrations, which are more indebted for 
their feeling to the author than to the artist, and look round the 
walls in search of anything more than such subjects as ‘‘ The 
Tennis-Players” or ‘‘ Grafting Mistletoe,” we shall hardly find 
more than one example, the drawing in red chalk, by Richmond, 
of ‘* Hercules and Prometheus,” certainly a fine life-study, 
though failing to tell any story plainly, and it would perhaps 
have been better named ‘‘ The Deliverance of Prometheus.” 

The present school of painting in France, owing chiefly to the 
influence of Corot, Millet, and their pupils, strives, first of all, 
at the expresssion of some feeling to which the treatment of the 
subject is totally subordinated. With, as a rule, far less imitative 
dexterity, there is yet something in almost the worst of the 
French landscapes of the present day, which is not to be found in. 
the far more elaborate works of our own school. Thus, if we 
compared Corot to landscape painters like Brett and Davis, we 
should have to acknowledge, that while the latter are infinitely 
superior to him in truthful rendering of the detail of nature, they 
yet miss the subtle appreciation of her spirit which is to be 
found in the works of the former. We have seen pictures by 
Corot of little more than a tree and a piece of water, which were 
yet perfect poems, from the intensity of the feeling with which 
they had been painted. It is a difficult question this, of how far 
detail may be neglected for the sake of feeling. There seems to 
be no reason why either should be altogether lost, and between 
the sentiment of Corot, and the realism of Brett, stand the land- 
scapes of Turner, as perfect types of what should be our aim. 
Meanwhile, if we have to choose between nature as seen through 
the camera, or as reflected in the magic mirror of our own per- 
sonality, perhaps it is better that we should choose the camera; 
at all events, if we do, we shall have the material for noble 
pictures, and with patient industry and unwearied striving we 


.may reach our ideal, after all. For of the French Art of 


which we have been speaking this must be noticed,— 
it can go no further; though it painted for all eternity 
in this way, it could never advance a step beyond the re- 
flection of some individual feeling. Its whole theory is based 
upon neglecting detail for sentiment, whereas the only true method 
is not the neglecting or subordinating of detail, but the ennobling 
of it; and as in any beautiful landscape there is nota frond of the 
fern, or a quiver of the leaves, which does not increase its loveli- 
ness, so in a noble picture there is not one representation of the 
most trivial fact of nature which does not help its composition and 
enhance its spirit. There is one very bad influence of French Art 
which is very noticeable in this year’s exhibition, and that is 
the indiscriminate use of body-colour to produce a cheap 
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effect. Gustave Doré, the great master of the theatrical 
style of painting, seems to have imbued many of our English | 
painters with his spirit, and instead of black and white, many of 
the drawings here are a nasty sort of drab-colour, as if they had 
been painted by a sickly lime-light. Many of the original draw- 
ings for the Graphic here exhibited are examples of this, particu- 
larly the clever sketches entitled ‘‘ Heads of the People,” by W. | 
Small; and Mr. J. Wells's sketches on the Thames, in which the | 
paint seems to have been laid on with a trowel, instead of a_ 
paint-brush, and all the delicacy of the brush-work is altogether | 
lost. This is as different from the delicate body-colour work of | 
Fred Walker as can well be imagined, and unless it be easier to | 
reduce into a woodcut, we cannot think there is any advantage to 
counterbalance the loss of transparency. 

Among the more delicate pieces of small work here may be 
noticed two drawings of plants by Mr. Ruskin for book illustra- 
tion, and the series of pen-and-ink illustrations to the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” by C. Green, some of the latter being quite 
admirable for their quiet humour, particularly those of ‘Sally 
Brass Feeding the Marchioness,” and “ Dick Swiveller Playing 
the Flute in Bed.” 

Before noting the foreign work, which, as before mentioned, is 
quite the best in the Exhibition, we may mention generally a few 
of the English contributions. Amongst these, the ‘“‘ Hercules and 
Prometheus ” of Mr. Richmond, a large study in red chalk, is the 
only attempt at high art; and the figure of Hercules, with the | 
lion-skin floating from his shoulders and upraised bow, is a really 
noble one. But the Prometheus that cowers down amongst the 
rocks is not the Prometheus of whom Zéschylus and Shelley 
sang ; there is none of the proud patience of suffering for truth, | 
in the averted head and shrinking figure, and the last words we 
should expect him to utter are the well-known ones,— 





“No change, no pause, no hope, yet I endure.” 


Mr. H. S. Marks, A.R.A., exhibits several drawings, of which 
No. 326, ‘*The Convent Drudge,” is the most important, 


large, embossed plateaus of the monastery. This style of picture 
shows the artist at his best, and the work is full of sympathy and 


humour, Another very small drawing by this artist, entitled | 


“Repose,” No. 568, is quite a delicious morsel of decorative 
painting, and the unutterable dodginess which Mr. Marks has 
managed to put into the eyes of the pelicans, as they stand 
solemnly on one leg round the little princess, who is seated under 
an apple-tree, can scarcely be seen without laughter, The only 
other specimens of decorative art of any importance are 
two by Hubert Herkomer, of pastoral life (No. 214), painted 
on wood, in sepia, which are remarkably easy and grace- 
ful. There is a spirited drawing by Percy Macquoid (No. 
64), called ‘A Race for Life,” a sledge pursued by wolves, 
the driver bending down to shoot one of the foremost, quite the 
best thing we have seen from this young artist. Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum sends a large charcoal sketch of ‘‘The Beer Fleet 
Returning,” done on yellow paper, and producing a rather un- 
pleasant, sickly effect. Perhaps one day Mr. Macallum will find 
other objects more worthy of his attention than these somewhat 
ugly fishing-boats, which in the meantime he makes the most of. 
There is a clever drawing by J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A., ‘ Salmon- 
fishing in the Highlands,” which is quite ruined by the detestable, 
muddy lilac in which the whole landscape is executed ; how 
much it was improved by the translation into the black and white 
of a woodcut many readers of the Graphic will remember. No. 
125 is an interesting portrait of Thomas Carlyle by Andrews, in red 
chalk. No. 160, **In the Battle of Life—‘a Warm Corner,’” by E. 
Buckman, is a clever delineation of a very uninteresting subject, 

—a ‘‘knock-’em-down ” man collecting the sticks which are flying 

thick and fast (three a penny !) round his cocoa-nuts. One of the 

most powerful drawings here is No. 344, by F. Holl, ‘‘ * Gone !"—a 

Reminiscence of Euston Station,” originally drawn for the Graphic. 

A very simple incident ; only a departing train, the lamp of whose 

last carriage flashes still in the distance, and on the platform a 

mother with her children clinging close to her. To say definitely 

what it is that renders this drawing of Mr. Hall's so intensely 

tragic and different from the thousand other representations of | 
similar subjects would be beyond our power ; perhaps the secret 
lies not only in the superior ability of the artist, but in the fact 
that the incident really happened and impressed his mind; there 


novel, is, like all Mr. Macbeth’s work, serious and thoughtful, but 
surely the incident is hardly deserving of record, if it be not a 
portrait. Of Mr. Charles Keen's drawings for Punch little need 
be said; of a rougher execution than Mr. Du Maurier’s, and 
seldom dependent for their interest on pictorial effect, they are 
always humorous and to the point, but have no pretensions to be 
pictures. There are many of them here, the best being No. 24, 
“More Frightened than Hurt,” a nervous clergyman being 
frightened by an old farmer's account of his parishioners. There 
is a large drawing in Indian ink by Arthur Severn of ‘“‘The Sea 
at Brighton, 12th of March, 1876” (No. 340), which, for general 
truth of effect, we have never seen excelled, and seldom equalled. 


| We can speak positively on this head, as we happened to be at 


Brighton on the day in question, when the storm was at its height, 
and can testify how fully Mr. Severn has reproduced the wild 
fury of that gale. 

We must now pass to the foreign contributors, and first of all 
to Alphonse Legros, who sends the chef-d'’euvre of this collection. 
This is No. 416, ‘La Mort du Vagabond,” an etching in brown 
ink. Treated quite in the style of the older masters, this is, 
without doubt, the most striking and powerful work in the 
Exhibition. Here M. Legros, whose severity of treatment is 
often too great to be pleasant in his more ordinary sub- 
jects, has found an incident exactly fitted to his power. The 
“Vagabond” is dying, amidst a fierce storm of wind and rain, 
which sways even the leafless branches of the withered fir- 
tree, the only shelter he can find. Stretched out at full length, 
his hands already grasping at the turf in the death-agony, there 
is a terrible pathos about this ragged, unpoetical figure, that 
strikes home to the most careless observer; and it is impossible to 
look at the picture without thinking of the time, long since gone by, 
when this friendless outcast was the centre of many a loving wish 
and hope. Few sermons carry a sterner moral, or enforce more 
powerfully the inevitable end of lawless desire, than this rough 
etching, for those who care to read its meaning. M. Legros has 


| several other works here, but nothing to be compared to this in 
an old monk, rubbing, with patient weariness, one of the | 


power. 
We have already mentioned the sketches of rural life by Léon 
Lhermitte, but one of them deserves especial notice (No. 127), 
‘The Boat,” a charcoal drawing. It represents a solitary figure 
rowing against the stream in the twilight; the meadows beyond 
the river are already black with coming night, and a 
solitary oak-tree rears its jagged mass of foliage against the 
sombre sky, unillumined by moon or stars. The marvellous 
dreariness which the artist has managed to express in the wan 
water, the laboured action of the rower, and the dark sky can 
hardly be expressed in words ; a French phrase, ‘* La erépuscule 
de Morgue” comes nearer to the spirit of the picture than any 
English one we can think of. The etching by Flameng, ‘‘ La 
Lecon d’Anatomie, d’aprés Rembrandt,” is one of the finest that 
even this master has produced. It is some years since our great- 
est authority on etching stated that Flameng was, as far as tech- 
nical skill went, as great as Rembrandt himself, and that whatever 
could be done with the etching-needle he was capable of, and 
certainly the series of reproductions of pictures which have since 
been published by him well sustain his reputation. Lacking a 
little of the marvellous delicacy of execution of Flameng, M. Rajon 
yet rivals him very nearly, and No. 150, “‘ Portrait of William 
Spottiswoode,” after the picture by G. F. Watts, R.A., leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. There are many other etchings 
by foreign artists here deserving of notice, notably one by Tissot, 
of a young lady, nearly all dry-point work, but nothing to 
approach the above-mentioned, and besides Jacquemart, Flameng, 
and Rajon, all English etching must confess its inferiority, the 
best work by Mr. Seymour Haden even losing by comparison. 





ieaaliaiean 
A STUDY OF HAWTHORNE.* 

Mr. Parsons Latnuror is a son-in-law of Hawthorne, and writes 
with all the claim such a relationship gives. The book is not 
designed as a biography, but asa portrait,—rather as a conception 
of what a portrait should be. It shows deep reverence for the 
subject, sympathy based on close and careful study, but we 
must frankly say that it isa sympathy which seems to us to have 





is no deliberate studio-mark about it, no attempt to refine or render 
interesting the mother or children, but the fact of their grief has 
been seized, and is there for ever. No. 320, ‘‘ The Last Chapter,” 
by R. W. Macbeth, a young girl reading the last chapter of her 


| 


failed to throw the figure into due perspective. With much 
thought, nice criticism, and many an eloquent passage, it is 


* A Study of Hawthorne. By George Parsons Lathrop. Boston : Osgood and Oo. 
London: Triibner. 
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vitiated by the point of view. Hawthorne was akind of paragon, 
a perfect character, a great artist because he was already a kind 
of ideal personage. But men may suffer by their goodness as 
biographical subjects. A perfect man werea monster, an isolated 
and helpless being ; and no one would have more heartily endorsed 
this than Hawthorne himself. Mr. Lathrop apparently has not 
laid hold of this somewhat paradoxical truth, and therefore 
Hawthorne suffers by being placed in a prevailing white-light 
of admiration, and the book loses in interest. Mr. Lathrop 
harps on one string. He is by implication throughout rebut- 
ting this nobody’s criticisms, and that nobody’s criticisms, 
giving one the impression that the volume is a kind of apology for 
Hawthorne’s life,—a thing that Hawthorne would have detested 
the very thought of. Indeed, Mr. Lathrop comes perilously 
near to making out his case by misquotation and omission. At one 
place, for example, he is concerned to show that a certain critic 
did not have the support he fancied he had from Hawthorne’s 
diaries, as proving the existence of ‘cold and self-removed ob- 
servation ” in Hawthorne, and Mr. Lathrop quotes, as from the 
American Note-Books, this about Brook Farm :— 

“Nothing here is settled...... My mind will not be abstracted. 

I must observe and think and feel, and content myself with catching 
glimpses of things that may be wrought out hereafter. Perhaps it 
will be quite as well that I tind myself unable to set seriously about 
literary work for the present.” 
And here Mr. Lathrop stops. But clearly what the critic laid 
his special stress on was the omitted sentence which immediately 
follows :—‘‘ Meantime, I shall see these people and their enterprise 
under a new point of view, and perhaps be able to deter- 
mine whether we have any call to cast in our lot with them.” 
But he was already a resident there, and had put a thousand 
dollars into the scheme; and though it is quite true that 
the joining Brook Farm did not imply a yielding up of all indi- 
vidual purpose, yet a certain esprit de corps was assumed which, 
unless under peculiar circumstances of constitution, would hardly 
justify one who had seriously joined the enterprise in deliberately 
assuming the position of one disconnected with it, and speaking 
as a third person of ‘* seeing these people and their enterprise.” 

Indeed, if we were to acquit Hawthorne of something of this 
** cold, self-removed observation,” some violence would be done to 
his sense of comradeship, in not a few of the sentences in that most 
characteristic introduction to the Scarlet Letter—the cynical 
tone of which, on Afr. Lathrop’s theory, would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to account for, or to justify adequately. It was because the 
Salem people did not make, and could hardly be expected to make, 
the allowances which a sympathetic critic feels it to be his duty to 
start with, in reference to a work produced by one who has here- 
tofore benefited him, that allowance needs to be made for Haw- 
thorne on this very ground,—that from constitutional reasons he 
had been beside these Custom-House people, but was not of them. 
Hawthorne wrote that he ‘‘ thought he had been exceedingly good- 
natured in his treatment of them,” but the fact remains that they, 
the parties most concerned, did not think so, and that there was 
a sort of civic elamour against him. 

Of this ‘‘ cold, self-removed observation ” much might be said, 
as it lay at the root of Hawthorne’s peculiar genius. It is quite 
true that ‘‘the holding-up to oneself the stern and secret 
realities of life is no pleasing pursuit,” and that such men as 
Hawthorne ‘“‘are driven to it by the divine impulse which has 
made them seers and recorders.” But it has many modes of 
manifestation, and much interest may be found in noting their 
individual peculiarities. Hawthorne was certainly reserved ; ‘ he 
rode well his horse of the night,” even at Emerson’s aesthetic 
tea-parties, as Mr. Curtis bears witness, and no one could 
find fault with that; but to facilitate unembarrassed 
observation, he was not guiltless of small deceptions, as 
this passage (found in Mr. Lathrop’s own pages) proves :— 
*‘It has been told that at leisure-times he would sit silently, 
hour after hour, in the broad, old-fashioned hall of the Hive, at 
Brook Farm, where he could listen almost unseen to the chat and 
merriment of the young people, himself almost always holding a 
book before him, but seldom turning the leaves... And we remember, 
too, many instances in the Note-Books of remarks that could not 
be otherwise designated than as semi-cynical on people whom he 
had met on the friendliest footing in society, notably in the case 
of a certain famous actress, who chanced to make a small mistake 
about the date of one of his books in conversation. And that 
this peculiar habit of disguising an interest keenly felt for purposes 
of unembarrassed hearing and observation was very early formed 
in him, we learn from this most characteristic passage from the 
Early Notes of his youth with which Mr. Lathrop has favoured us:— 





“ A pedlar, named Dominicus Jordan, was to-day in Uncle Richard’s 
store, telling a ghost-story. J listened intently, but tried not to seem 
interested. The story was of a house, the owner of which was suddenly 
killed. Since his death, the west garret window cannot be kept closed ; 
though the shutters be hasped and nailed at night, they are invariably 
found open next morning, and no one can tell when or how the nails 
were drawn. There is alsoon the farm an apple-tree, the fruit of which 
the owner was particularly fond of, but since his death no one has been 
able to get one of the apples. The tree hangs full nearly every year, 
but whenever any individual tries to get one, stones come in all direc- 
tions, as if from some secret battery or hidden catapult, and more than 
once have those making the attempts been struck. What ismore strange, 
the tree stands in an open field, there being no shelter near from which 
tricks can be played without exposure. Jordan says that it seems odd te 
strangers to see that tree loaded with apples when the snow is four feet 
deep ; and what is a mystery, there are no apples in the spring, no one ever 
sees the wind blow one off, none are seen on the snow, nor even the vestige 
of one on the grass under the tree ; and that children may play on the 
grass, under and around it, while it is in blossom, and until the fruit ig 
large enough to tempt them, with perfect safety; but the moment one 
of the apples is sought for, the air is full of flying stones. He further 
says that late one starlight night, he was passing the house, and looking 
up, saw the phantom walk out of the garret-window with cane in hand, 
making all the motions as if walking on terra firma, although what ap- 
peared to be his feet were at least six yards from the ground ; and so he 
went on walking away on nothing, and when nearly out of sight, there 
was a great flash, and an explosion as of twenty field-pieces, then,—no- 
thing. This story was told with seeming earnestness, and listened to 
as though it was believed. ow strange it is that almost all persons, old 
or young, are fond of hearing about the supernatural, though it produces 
nervousness and fear! I should not bo willing to sleep in that garret, 
though I do not believe a word of the story.” 


Mr. Lathrop rather maladroitly, as it seems to us, for several 
reasons, at one place makes this remark :— 


“ Tt has been urged as a singular deficiency of Hawthorne's, that he 
could not glorify the moral strength and the sweeter qualities of the 
Puritans and of their lives. But there was nothing in the direction of 
his genius that called him to this. As well urge against him that he did 
not write philanthropic pamphlets, or give himself to the inditing of the 
biographies of benevolent men, or compose fictions on the plan of Sir 
Charles Grandison, devoted to the illumination of praiseworthy 
characters.” 


Hardly so. Mr. Lathrop, on another page, says :— 


“There is a morbid and shattering susceptibility connected with some 
genius; but that tremulous, constantly readjusted sensitiveness which | 
indicates the perfect equilibrium of health in other minds must not be 
confounded with it. Such is the condition of the highest genius alone ; 
of men like Shakespeare and Hawthorne, who, however dissimilar their 
temperaments, grasp the two spheres of mind and character, the sane 
and the insane—and hold them perfecily reconciled by their gentle, yet 
unsparing insight.” 

We should have thought that the very incapacity of Hawthorne 
to represent the sweet and beautiful side of Puritanism, and the 
very forms in which the Puritanic idea dominated all his con- 
ceptions, intensifying and narrowing them, and shedding a kind 
of quaint duskiness over every picture from his hand, would 
have suggested here something of the ‘ qualification” on which 
Mr. Lathrop dwells so much—not to speak of the escape—by com- 
parison, an absolute escape,—of Shakespeare from all dominating 
ideas or sentiments, so far, at all events, as these would have limited 
the dramatic individuality of his characters. These, however, are 
not points to which Mr. Lathrop likes to address himself. But 
it is a duty incumbent on a faithful criticism to trace out and 
define the limitations of the genius with which it may deal, how- 
ever sympathetically ; and in no case where this has been in the 
least degree attempted does Mr. Lathrop do other than sneer 
and find fault, even rebuking Mr. Edwin Whipple, who, one 
would have fancied, had proved himself appreciative enough. 
Hawthorne's genius was fine and rarely peculiar, but to claim 
for it a rank with that of Shakespeare, even roughly, is, as 
Artemus Ward would say, ‘‘a darn site too much.” Goethe is 
sneered at for his autobiographic writing, and Hawthorne is dis- 
tinctly placed far above him. ‘‘ Hawthorne is vastly more an 
adept than either Bunyan or Milton in keeping the creatures of 
his spirit separate, while maintaining among them the bond of a 
common nature.” All which shows how wide and loose is the scope 
which Mr. Lathrop allows himself in contrast and comparison 
between persons who are really not to be legitimately contrasted 
or compared. This, however, is the position Mr. Lathrop. 
takes: to elevate Hawthorne, he must depreciate others. Irving 
and Poe are brought into comparison only to be dwarfed. 
His excessive desire to seem fair to Poe has even led him into 
serious error. He writes :—‘‘ Only four or five of Poe’s poems— 
‘The Raven,’ ‘Ligeia,’ the earlier of the two addressed ‘to 
Helen,’ and the Sonnet to his wife,—escape being flawed by 
some fit of haste, some ungovernable error of taste, some hope- 
less, unaccountable break in their beauty.” Now we are aware 
of no poem titled “ Ligeia,” which is the name of one of Poe’s 
most perversely eerie and unearthly tales. In this ‘ Ligeia” is 
a poem which we have seen reprinted separately under the title 
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of ‘‘ The Conqueror Worm,” but we should think that few critics 
of discernment would assert for it the exemption Mr. Lathrop 
here claims. We fear his memory is not quite so clear about the 
works of persons whom he disparages as, in justice to them and 
to himself, itshould be. If instead of ‘‘ Ligeia,” he had said ‘‘ The 
Haunted Palace,” we could have understood what he meant,—but 
‘‘ Ligeia!” The chief value of this Study, as it seems to us, arises 
from the manner in which Mr. Lathrop has traced the basis of fact 
and family tradition, to which Hawthorne was indebted for so much 
of the framework of his tales, the reference to old documents 
having rendered this easy for him. But the book adds nothing 
material to our view of Hawthorne, nay, it would tend to lessen 
the interest felt in him, by claiming for him a character too per- 
fect, reducing to too faint a semblance faults against which, on 
his own indirect confession, he had to strive,—faults also which 
are closely allied with certain elements that to the ordinary reader 
will always be unlikeable, though intensely attractive to the 
psychologist. And this, oddly enough, for the very same reason as- 
made Mr. Hawthorne, on Mr. Lathrop’s confession, 80 unconcerned 
to represent duly, and in fair relation, the sweet, beautiful, and 
attractive side of Puritanism, and to turn from it to burrow in 
out-of-the-way corners for what may be called its dark and morbid 
phenomena. 





MR. SANDAY ON THE GOSPELS IN THE SECOND 
CENTURY.* 
Mr. SanpAy’s book is not meant to be a popular one, but it is 
a very important one for the critical side of the question as to 
the authenticity of the New Testament, and it is hardly possible 
to conceive of a writer of greater fairness, candour, and 
scrupulousness. The problem with which he has to deal is the 
external evidence afforded by quotations or apparent quotations 
from the canonical Gospels, in the fathers of the second century, 
of the existence of those Gospels at that time. This problem is a 
very complicated one, because in the first place, these fathers were in 
the constant habit of quoting loosely from memory, whenever only 
short quotations were adduced,—the roll of MS. being by no 
means as easy to refer to as our pocket Bibles,—and because, in 
the second place, it is never quite certain whether they might 
not be quoting from some copy, translation, or other version of 
the authority referred to, which was slightly different from all 
the still extant MSS., and yet not more different from them than 
they are from each other. The Vatican MS. of the canonical 
Gospels differs materially from the Sinaitic MS. The early 
Syriac version differs materially from the early Latin version. 
And so it is quite possible that one of the early fathers may be 
quoting from a genuine copy or version of one of the canonical 
Gospels, and yet not from one agreeing with any of the extant 
MSS. All this makes it a problem of great complexity to judge 
whether, where one of the canonical Gospels appears to be referred 
to, it was really one of these, or some quite different authority, 
partially agreeing with one of these, as these partially agree with each 
other, from which the quotation was made. A great many things 
need to be taken into account,—first, the habits of the particular 
writer when quoting avowedly from sacred works, like the 
Septuagint or the Hebrew Old Testament; next, the number of 
peculiar words or phrases in the passage selected which do not 
occur in any other extant gospel, and do not seem likely to have 
belonged to any of the apocryphal gospels of which we have 
any account; and again, the character of the differences 
(where they exist) between the quotation and the canonical 
gospel. All these points Mr. Sanday examines with the 
greatest care and the utmost candour, and certainly the im- 
pression he leaves upon us is that his examination demon- 
strates the existence, in forms quite as like the best extant 
MSS. as these are to each other, of all the four Gospels early 
in the second century,—so early as to make it pretty certain that 
they were really in existence before the end of the first century. 
Indeed if Mr. Sanday is right in supposing (with some hesitation) 
that Clement of Rome (who almost certainly wrote before the 
end of the first century) quoted from Matthew and Luke, and in 
believing, with much more confidence, that he quoted a peculiar 
version of a passage in Isaiah which is given in St. Mark’s Gospel, 
through the medium of St. Mark, it will be at once clear on this 
ground alone that the three synoptic Gospels, or at least the 
parts of them referred to, were in existence before the end of the 
first century. 
However, the strongest part of this volume is the argument 





derived from Marcion’s mutilation of St. Luke, which Mr. Sanday 
proves conclusively to be a mutilation, by showing that if you 
derive criteria of St. Luke's style solely from that part of St. Luke 
which Marcion retained, you find these very same criteria in the most 
marked form in those parts of St. Luke which Marcion excised. Now 
there is no doubt that Marcion's Gospel was treated, in his own 
time, by the Christian writers as a mutilated copy of St. Luke ; 
but modern critics have ventured to doubt that view of it, and to 
treat St. Luke as an expanded and increased form of the original 
Gospel preserved by Marcion. The argument which refutes this 
view is, to our minds, really final; nor could it be treated by any 
calmer or more dispassionate method than Mr. Sanday applies. 
If, however, it be granted, as it must, we think, be granted, that 
Marcion’s Gospel, which he used freely in Rome about 140 A.D., 
is a mutilated copy of St. Luke, further inferences as to the age 
of that Gospel (which was pretty certainly not the earliest of the 
three synoptics) are legitimate :— 

*- If Marcion’s Gospel was an extract from a manuscript containing 
our present St. Luke, then not only is it certain that that Gospel was 
already in existence, but there is further evidence to show that it must 
have been in existence for some time. The argument in this case is 
drawn from another branch of Biblical science to which we have already 
had occasion to appeal,—text-criticism. Marcion’s Gospel, it is known, 
presents certain readings which differ both from the received and other 
texts...... It will be observed that the readings given above have 
all what is called a‘ Western’ character. The Curetonian Syriac is well 
known to have Western affinities. Codd. a, b,c, and the fragment of i 
which extends from Luke x. 6 to xxiii. 10, represent the most primitive 
type of the Old Latin version ; e, ff, and 1 give a more mixed text. As 
we should expect, the revised Latin text of Cod. f has no representation 
in Marcion’s Gospel. These textual phenomena are highly interesting, 
but at the same time an exact analy-is of them is difficult. No simple 
hypothesis will account forthem. There can be no doubt that Marcion’s 
readings are, in the technical sense, false; they are a deviation of the 
pure and unadulterated text. At a certain point, evidently of the re- 
motest antiquity, in the history of transcription, there was a branching- 
off which gave rise to those varieties of reading which, though they are 
not confined to Western manuscripts, still, from their preponderance in 
these, are called by the general name of ‘ Western.’ But when we come 
to consider the relations among those Western documents themselves, no 
regular descent or filiation seemstraceable. Certain broad lines indeed 
we can mark off as between the earlier and later forms of the Old Latin, 
though even here the outline is in places confused ; but at what point 
are we to insert that most remarkable document of antiquity, the 
Curetonian Syriac? For instance, there are cases (e.g., xvii. 2, xxiii. 
2) where Marcion and the Old Latin are opposed to the Old Syriac, 
where the latter has undoubtedly preserved the correct reading. To 
judge from these alone, we should naturally conclude that the Syriac 
was simply an older and purer type than Marcion’s Gospel and the Latin. 
But then again, on the other hand, there are cases (such as the omission 
of xxi. 18) where Marcion and the Syriac are combined, and the Old 
Latin adheres to the truer type. This will tend to show that, even at 
that early period, there must have been some comparison and correction 
—a convergence as well as a divergence—of manuscripts, and not 
always a mere reproduction of the particular copy which the scribe had 
before him; at the same time, it will also show that Marcion’s Gospel, 
so far from being an original document, has behind it a deep historical 
background, and stands at the head of a series of copies which have 
already passed through a number of hands, and been exposed to a 
proportionate amount of corruption. Our author [the author of 
Supernatural Religion] is inclined to lay stress upon the ‘slow 
multiplication and dissemination of MSS.’ Perhaps he may some- 
what exaggerate this, as antiquarians give us a surprising account 
of the ease and rapidity with which books were produced by the 
aid of slave-labour. But even at Rome the publishing trade upon 
this Jarge scale was a novelty dating back no further than Atticus, the 
friend of Cicero, and we should naturally expect that among the 
Christians—a poor and widely scattered body, whose tenets would cut 
them off from the use of such public machinery—the multiplication of 
MSS. would be slower and more attended with difficulty. But the 
slower it was the more certainly do such phenomena as these of 
Marcion’s text throw back the origin of the prototype from which that 
text was derived. In the year 140 A.D. Marcion possesses a Gospel 
which is already in an advanced stage of transcription—which has not 
only undergone those changes which in some regions the text under- 
went before it was translated into Latin, but has undergone other 
changes besides, Some of its peculiarities are not those of the earliest 
form of the Latin version, but of that version in what may be called its 
second stage (e.g., xvi. 12). It has also affinities to another version 
kindred to the Latin, and occupying a similar place to the Old Latin 
among the Churches of Syria. These circumstances together point to 
an antiquity fully as great as any that an orthodox critic would claim.” 


Here, then, we have phenomena of textual corruption in the 
mutilated copy of St. Luke used by Marcion, which point to a 
considerable history of comparison and revision among the earlier 
MSS. and versions. No evidence can be more satisfactory in 
favour of the very early existence of that one of the three synoptic 
Gospels, which was, in all probability, the last of the three to 
assume the form in which we now have it. 

Mr. Sanday draws the same inference from the quotations in 
Justin Martyr, the publication of whose works may be dated 
about 145 A.D., or about five years before the middle of the 
second century. There is ample proof that Justin used either all 
the three synoptics, sometimes borrowing from one and sometimes 
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nomena, that at least he frequently used the latest of the three texts, 
—the text, forinstance, adopted in St. Luke, when that text isclearly 
a corruption of the earlier text common to Matthew and Mark. Thus 
in the passage where our Lord says that in the resurrection men 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels in 
heaven, Matthew and Mark both have a: éyy<aros, while Luke has 
iouyyeros (‘ equal to the angels”), a form which occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and ‘‘so far as we know,” says Mr. 
Sanday, ‘‘ nowhere else in Greek before this passage,” and which 
had probably been coined by the third Evangelist. Now, it is re- 
markable that in this instance, Justin uses the phrase of the third 
Evangelist, and not that of the two earlier ones,—a convincing 
proof that if he had not all three, his authorities were, at least, 
not more authentic and earlier than the earlier of the Gospels, 
but less so. So that Mr. Sanday contends :— 

*‘ We are thus brought once more to the old result. If Justin did not 

use our Gospels in their present shape as they have come down to us, 
he used them in a later shape, not in an earlier. His resemblances to 
them cannot be accounted for by the supposition that he had access to 
the materials out of which they were composed, because he reproduces 
features which by the nature of the case cannot have been present in 
those originals, but of which we are still able to trace the authorship 
and the exact point of their insertion. Our Gospels form a secondary 
stage in the history of the text, Justin’s quotations a tertiary. In order 
to reach the state in which it is found in Justin, the road lies through 
our Gospels, and not outside them.” 
And this conclusion is not that of an apologist anxious to strain 
every point in favour of the authority of our Gospels. Nothing 
can be less like Mr. Sanday than that. Here, for instance, is his 
admission of the probability that Justin Martyr, besides using 
our Gospels, used also some apocryphal gospel or gospels, though 
he cannot determine what they were :— 

“ And yet largo as is the approximation to Justin’s text that may be 

made without stirring beyond the bounds of attested readings within 
the Canon, I still retain the opinion previously expressed that he did 
also make use of some extra-canonical book or books, though what the 
precise document was the data are far too insufficient to enable us to 
determine. So far as the history of our present Gospels is concerned, I 
have only to insist upon the alternative that Justin either used thoso 
Gospels themselves, or else a later work, of the nature of a harmony 
based upon them. The theory (if it is really held) that he was ignorant 
of our Gospels in any shape seems to me, in view of the facts, wholly 
untenable.” 
On the whole, we may safely say that no one can follow Mr. 
Sanday through this painstaking and laborious work, without being 
struck by his conscientiousness, impartiality, and complete can- 
dour ; and that no one can follow him without coming to the con- 
clusion that the four Gospels were really in constant use very early 
in the second century, and this, too, in forms to make it all 
but certain that they were in existence in the first. That being 
granted, it isa question of internal criticism to which part of 
the first century we should refer them. And for our own 
parts, we should have no hesitation, judging by the complete 
absence of any account of the resurrection in the second Gospel, 
—which really ends at the finding of the empty tomb,—and 
the mere fragment of an account in the first, —and judging 
further by the evident confusion in both gospels between the 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem and the prophecy 
of the last judgment,—in referring both the first two Gospels 
to a period very much earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in the year 70 A.D. It is all but impossible that Gospels com- 
posed after that event, and at the end of the century, should have 
treated the resurrection and the predicted destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in the way in which they are treated by the Gospels bearing 
the names of Matthew and Mark. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS.* 

Mr. Symonps gives us another welcome volume of that ‘‘ Culture- 
history ” (as the Germans call it) of which he is so skilled a 
writer, whether Greece or Italy be his immediate subject. A 
scholar himself, and acquainted with what scholars think and say, 
and combining with this knowledge a great—perhaps too great— 
esthetic and artistic taste and sentiment, he yet here, as in his 
other books, shows himself something more than a mere scholar or 
artist, in his habitual sympathy with and reference to the human 
life which underlies all literature, and makes it not merely a work 
of art, but an expression of the very life—the humanity—of him 
who wrote, of those for whom he wrote, and of those who in 
long following ages read him still. Thus, with reference to the 
fashionable theories about solar myths, and the ‘disease of 
language ” which produced them, Mr. Symonds says :— 





expound this solar theory so persistently that it is probable a race is 
growing up who fancy that the early Greeks talked with most ‘damn. 
able iteration’ of nothing but the weather, and that their conversation 
on that fruitful topic fell sick of some disease breeding the tales of 
Thebes and Achilles and Pelops’ line, as a child breeds measles. .. . , , 
The true relation of the solar theory may be illustrated by the tale of 
Herakles, whom the Greeks themselves may perhaps have recognised 
as a solar deity, since Herodotus identified him with a Phoenician god, 
ee But is this all? In other words, is this, which the current 
handbooks tell us about Herakles, the pith of the matter as it appeared 
to the Greeks? ...... The solar foundation of the mythus is wholly 
valueless and unimportant,—in other words, is-alien to its essence, when 
compared with the moral import it acquired among the Greeks, It is 
the conception of life-long service to duty, of strength combined with 
patience, of glory followed at the cost of ease, of godhead achieved by 
manhood through arduous endeavour; it is this that is really vital in 
the myth of Herakles. By right of this, the legend entered the sphere 
of religion and of art. In this spirit the Sophist enlarged upon it, when 
he told how Herakles in his youth chose virtue with toil, rather than 
pleasure, incorporating thus the high morality of Hesiod with the 
mythical element. If myths like these are in any sense diseased words 
about the sun, we must go farther and call them immortalised words, 
words that have attained eternal significance by dying of the disease 
that afflicted them. The same remark applies to all the solar and 
lunar stories,—to Achilles, Endymion, Kephalos, and all the rest. 
As solar myths, these tales had died to the Greeks. As poems, highly 
capable of artistic treatment, in sculpture or in verse, pregnant 
with humanity, fit to form the subject of dramatic presentation or 
ethical debate, they retained incalculable value. The soul of the nation 
was in them. And this is their value to us.” 

So, again, in the chapters on Homer and Hesiod, on the 
Eleatics, and on the Dramatists, tragic and comic, while we 
have careful and scholarly analyses of the books and their con- 
tents, Mr. Symonds never forgets to show us how these contents 
are lighted up and made really and completely intelligible only in 
as far as we enter into the mental and social conditions of the 
writers, and of their original readers, and verify these by the 
thoughts and feelings which they have still power to call forth in 
ourselves. Thus, after an examination of the whole story of 
Achilles, which for accurate as well as subtle analysis would 
be most helpful to every student of the text,—though we do 
venture to ask whether the critic has not enlarged Homer’s own 
definition and limitation of the wnu; of Achilles, in taking it to 
include his love for Patroclus, as well as his anger against 
Agamemnon,—Mr. Symonds goes on beyond the merely literary 
interest of the poem :— 

‘“‘ For us, Achilies has yet another interest. He, more than any other 
character of fiction, reflects the qualities of the Greek race in its heroic 
age. His vices of passion and ungovernable pride, his virtue of splendid 
human heroism, his free individuality asserted in the scorn of fate, are 
representative of that Hellas which afterwards, at Marathon and 
Salamis, was destined to inaugurate a now era of spiritual freedom 
for mankind. It is impossible for us to sympathise with him wholly, 
or to admire him otherwise than we admire a supreme work of art, 
so far is he removed from our so-called proprieties of moral taste and 
feeling. But we can study in him the type of a bygone, infinitely 
valuable period of the world’s life, of that age in which the haman 
spirit was emerging from the confused passions and sordid needs of 
barbarism into the higher emotions and more refined aspirations of 
civilisation, Of this dawn, this boyhood of humanity, Achilles is 
the fierce and fiery hero. He is the ideal of a race not 
essentially moral or political, of a nation which subordinated morals 
to art and politics to personality; and even of that raco he 
idealises the youth, rather than the manhood. In some respects 
Odysseus is a truer representative of the delicate and subtle spirit 
which survived all changes in the Greeks. But Achilles, far more than 
Odysseus, is an impersonation of the Hellenic genius, superb in its 
youthfulness, doomed to immature decay, yet brilliant at every stage 
of its brief career. To exaggerate the importance of Achilles in the 
education of the Greeks, who used the //iad as their Bible, and were 
keenly sensitive to all artistic influences, would be difficult. He was 
the incarnation of their chivalry, the fountain of their sense of honour.” 

Then follows a chapter on ‘‘The Women of Homer,” with a 
succession of sketches of Helen, Penelope, Nausicaa, Briseis, and 
Andromache, which we have no room to transfer to these columns, 
but which are all drawn with artistic skill from their originals. 
And hardly less interesting in its way is Mr. Symonds’s account 
of Hesiod, as the poet of that other side of Greek, as, indeed, 
of human life, which Homer barely hints at,—the existence and 
the condition of ‘‘the unrecorded and unhonoured earners of the 
bread whereby the brilliant and the well-born live.” But it is, we 
think, in his chapter on /schylus that Mr. Symonds reaches the 
height of his argument. With the feeling that the man himself 
counts for something in the examination and understanding of 
what he has written, Mr. Symonds—like Mr. Maurice, in his 
Moral Philosophy—begins with telling us all that is known, and 





may serve to present to us some delineation, real though faint, 
of the man whose works he takesin hand. Then he compares the 
genius of schylus with that of Tintoretto and Michelangelo, 


“The handbooks of mythology which are now in yogue in England | and with what that of Marlowe might have been, had he lived: 
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suggesting that we, who have been educated by the Shake- 
spearian drama, can possibly do him more justice than his own 
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countrymen did, he proceeds to give an account of how the Greek 
poet created the drama ; how he worked with a divine inspiration— 
con furia, as the Italians say—on a colossal scale, and with materials 
suchas no feebler poet could handle andsubdue, yet with true artistic 
finish and unity, though without the elaborated detail which would 
not have suited his scale of design, as it did that of Sophocles, to 
whom ZEschylus is sometimes compared, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. We must not compare a single play of A°schylus with one of 
Sophocles, noreven judge of any one play of schylus by itself. We 
must remember that ‘‘we gain no insight into his method as an 
artist, if we consider only single plays,—he thought and wrote in 
trilogies ;" and we possess one, though only one, of these, by 
which we can judge of that method and its results, and can even 
restore, with some probability, an outline, however imperfect or 
even conjectural, of what must have been the counterparts of 
those single dramas which have alone survived. Of the Oresteia, 
Mr. Symonds, in his usual way, has given us an admirable analysis, 
as well of the text as of the story, while showing how that 
story rests upon and reflects the religious faith and human sym- 
pathies of the Greek race, and not only theirs, but ours too. And 
then, with a skill which is not the less real and successful because the 
author very modestly describes it as merely conjectural and tentative, 
heshows how the Prometheus Bound requires, for its adequate under- 
standing, to be supplemented by those two portions of its trilogy 
which are now lost, but which were probably the first and the 
last of the series, with the titles of Prometheus the Fire-bearer 
and Prometheus the Unbound. Every reader of the play which 
does remain to us knows that its chief difficulty is to reconcile 
the representation of Prometheus and of Zeus with the theology 
of schylus, which recognised the justice as well as wisdom of 
the latter,—and with that ideal of Greek tragedy which proposes 
to itself not merely to depict a noble character in action, but a 
noble character which, by some one fault of temperament, is 
brought into that condition of suffering or of death which is 
eminently and essentially the tragedy itself. And how this diffi- 
culty would probably be solved if we had the trilogy complete— 
how Prometheus would have been seen to have committed one 
sin which Zeus was justified in punishing, and how, at the last, 
this mighty collision of the human and divine wills would have 
ended in a perfect reconciliation—is argued by Mr. Symonds with 
so clear an apprehension of the whole question, and with such 
apparent conclusiveness, that we are ready to believe that he has 
passed from conjecture to certainty more nearly than he himself 
claims to have done. 

Having said thus much in proof of the worth of this volume, 
we must pass to the last chapter, where we find ourselves in 
strong opposition to our author, both as to his facts and his 
theories, while we respect the courage with which he avows 
opinions which he knows must be distasteful, or more than 
distasteful, to many of his readers. In the last pages of his former 
volume on the Greek Poets he had expressed his belief that the 
spirit of Greek poetry and Greek philosophy was destined to 
supplement, and in supplementing so to transform as eventually 
to supersede, Christianity. And now, partly in explanation, 
partly in vindication of that position, Mr. Symonds has discussed 
the subject at greater length than before. That morality and 
religion are henceforth to be investigated, and the truth con- 
cerning them to be arrived at, by the methods of physical science, 
is no longer a new doctrine; nor is the confident assurance that 
the result of such investigation is the supersession of ‘“ L’Ancien 
Dieu” by the “Goddess of Humanity,” the ‘‘ Tendency that 
makes for Righteousness,” or the ‘‘ Divine Average” before which 
Walt Whitman delights to dance naked, and to chant indecent 
platitudes in prose run mad. But such-like blessings for ourselves 
and our children, Mr. Symonds in all seriousness assures us, may 
be obtained by our imitating—not the morality from which he 
clearly recognises the advance which has been made by Christi- 
anity, but—‘‘the moral attitude of the Greeks.” ‘‘ Modern 
morality,” he says, ‘‘ has hitherto been theological ; it has im- 
plied the will of a divine governor. Greek morality was radically 
scientific ; the faith on which it eventually leaned was a belief in 
vers, in the order of the Universe, wherein gods, human socie- 
ties, and individual human beings had their proper places.” But 
why, we ask, should we expect that this ‘scientific morality” 
should do for us now what it has never yet done for the 
world? It did not save Greece itself from a corruption 
more rapid and not less complete than has fallen on every other of 
the great nations of antiquity. When (in the language of Mr. 
Symonds), the true Greek ethics received their final exposition in 
the age of the Roman Stoics, was it Marcus Aurelius or any like 
noble spirits to his who sowed and fostered the germs of a new 





life till it sprang up from the hopeless decay of the Empire? or 
was it ‘the Galileans ” who believed in a divine governor as well 
as in a divine order? Or when all that Greek poets and philoso- 
phers had thus taught was again made known in the middle-ages, 
was it Leo X., or even Erasmus, with their Greek art, literature, 
and philosophy, or was it Luther, with his barbarous theology, 
who again saved humanity? And now that in our own day the 
question has again to be brought to the practical test of results, 
when more than ever yet we are understanding that we must 
have a morality which will meet the needs of the man, and not 
merely of the comfortable gentleman—of Lazarus, and not only of 
Dives,—are we likely to find that help from Greece which— 
much else as she has given us—she has never given yet to mankind ? 





MR. ROW ON CHRISTIAN MIRACLES.* 


AN apologist. of Christianity, who chooses as prudently as this 
writer has done the exact position which he means to defend, for 
that reason alone merits attention. Mr. Row says well that, 
‘“‘ The person of Jesus Christ constitutes Christianity in its truest 
and highest sense.’ And again, ‘‘It is the manifestation of the 
Divine character and perfections, by means of the various acts and 
deeds of his earthly life and ministry.” It is, therefore, no system 
of theology which this writer undertakes to defend. He dis- 
tinguishes between the Christian revelation and any system of 
Christian theology, by showing that the latter is merely a com- 
mentary, more or less correct and valuable, upon the former. He 
also, while accepting the Gospels as historically accurate in all 
important particulars, burdens himself with no verbal or other 
theory of inspiration. He recognises to its full extent the human 
element in the form through which Christianity is presented to us, 
and thus appeals to a wider class of readers than the apologist 
generally finds, from the fault of nis own narrowness, 

In the first part of his book, Mr. Row considers objections to 

the Christian miracles in general, and the incorrect notions 
about miracles on which many of these objections are founded. 
He next discusses at length objections to a particular class 
of the miracles recorded in the Gospels, and in the remain- 
ing part is occupied chiefly in examining the historical 
testimony to the Miracles of the New Testament. We 
would direct special attention to the writer's protest against 
miracles being regarded as a suspension of the laws of nature, 
but as a view in many respects similar to his has been lately dis- 
cussed in these columns,f we will not dwell on it here. 
Mr. Row speaks of the miracles of Jesus as having a double 
aspect,—‘‘ They were manifestations of the divine which dwelt 
within him, and also they possessed an evidential value.” For 
our part, we think there would be great advantage in considering 
them only under the first of these aspects, as signs, namely, of 
the life that was in the worker of them. Mr. Row points out that, 
in the fourth Gospel, Jesus is represented as himself almost uni- 
formly calling his miracles ‘‘ works” (ipy«). They were works 
natural for him to do; like any man’s works, they were the natu- 
ral fruit and outcome of the life that was in him. Speaking of 
the chief miracle of all, the Resurrection, St. Peter says that ‘it 
was not possible that he could be holden of death.” Being what 
he was, it could not be but that he should rise from 
the dead. In these words of St. John, from his first 
epistle, we seem to have the explanation of all the works, and 
words, and ways of Jesus, a full account of their object and 
intention,—“ The life was manifested.” The effect of his works 
on those who accepted him (the effect which it was plainly his 
first object to produce) was to excite in them a boundless trust 
in himself, a trust in which all their aspirations found satisfaction, 
all their questionings an answer, and all their fears peace. And 
the practical effect of these works of Jesus is the same now as in 
those early days ; their force is by no means exhausted, but through 
them the fullness and richness of the life that was in him are still 
being revealed. Through them men are still finding their own 
manhood in its greatness and glory manifested to them, as well as 
that Divine Nature of which they are made partakers, 

One of the most valuable portions of this book is that in which 
the writer discusses a view of Christianity which has crept into 





some systems of theology, and has been stereotyped in the popular 
theology of modern times, chiefly through the influence of Para- 
dise Lost, and thus affords to sceptical writers a favourite object 
of attack, as if it were an essential part of the Gospel. The con- 
ception of Christianity referred to is that which represents the 
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revelation in Christ as ‘an after-thought, adopted as a remedy 
for a marred plan,” and is by Mr. Row earnestly repudiated. On 
this question, he says :— 

‘“‘T affirm that nowhere in the Gospels, or in any other portion of the 

New Testament, is it asserted or even implied that revelation was 
rendered necessary by the frustration of the divine purpose in creation, 
or that redemption was a kind of after-thought in the divine mind, 
rendered necessary by such a failure... ... The great truth set forth 
in the Epistle and in the Gospel (of St. John) is that creation and 
redemption form portions of one great whole, and that the latter is a 
manifestation of the divine glories beyond God’s previous manifestations 
of himself, whether in creation or in history. Similar are the views of 
the Apostle Paul. According to him, while many other purposes were 
effected by the Incarnation, there is one great purpose running through 
all divine revelation. In several passages he affirms that its 
influence extends far beyond that which it exerts on the race of man. 
He again and again asserts that it was the gradual unfolding of an 
idea or purpose which existed from eternity in thedivinemind...... 
I fully admit that the Apostle affirms that the design of bringing Man 
into union with God was a portion of this purpose. Nothing, however, 
is more foreign to the ideas of St. Paul than that revelation is an after- 
thought, adopted as a remedy for a marred plan.” 
A degraded view of the purpose of God in revelation naturally 
provokes attacks on that revelation, and no doctrine perhaps has 
been more mischievous in this way than the commonly accepted one 
which describes the fall of man froma state of ideal perfection, and re- 
presents the Incarnation as being littleif anything else than aremedy 
for the consequences of that fall. ‘This original perfection of Man 
(aflirmed by Milton in the words, ‘‘ Adam, the noblest man of 
all his sons since born ”) is certainly not suggested by any state- 
ments to be found in the New Testament or Old. St. Paul aptly 
describes the character of Adam, having doubtless formed his 
conception of it from the narrative in Genesis,—‘‘ The 
first man is of the earth, earthy.” In that story, Adam is de- 
picted as in character simply graceless. He has not the virtues 
of even the noble savage,—courage, frankness, or generosity. 
**Good” and ‘‘ perfect ” man at his origin was, as a being untainted 
with evil, and capable of indefinite exaltation; a vessel fit for 
receiving grace, but as yet unfilled. To quote again from Mr. 
Row, ‘‘ The divine purpose of Creation includes within it a yet 
further manifestation of the divine character and perfections. 
This is what the New Testament affirms to have taken place in 
the Incarnation.” God reveals Himself therein as the bestower of 
grace on divine life, on that being whom He had created capable 
of receiving it. 

Mr. Row discusses at great length the question of ‘‘ demoniacal 
possession,” which as described in the Gospels, is in those days a 
stumbling block to many minds. The conclusions at which he 
arrives may be given in his own words :— 

“ Two suppositions only are possible respecting possession. It must 
have been either a form of madness produced by natural causes, or a 
manifestation of superhuman power. As the facts on which a judgment 
can be formed are meagre, I have not ventured to determine which of 
these two theories is alone consistent with the facts and phenomena of 
the New Testament. I have therefore taken either alternative, and 
shown that neither does the theory that it was mania interfere with 
the claims of the Gospels to be accepted as historical documents, nor is 
the language attributed to our Lord contrary to the truthfulness of his 
character; nor does the supposition that it was due to superhuman 
causes contradict the established truths of mental science.” 

In treating the first of these suppositions, Mr. Row—very fairly, 
as it seems to us—insists that it did not belong to Jesus or his 
followers to teach physical facts, and that, in relation to such 
facts, they adopted the ordinary language and ideas of the day. 
He also suggests that the language reported to have been used by 
Jesus in addressing demoniacs may have had a curative use. 


But it is to the second alternative that Mr. Row plainly leans, as , 


being more consistent with the spirit of the Gospel narratives. 
He affirms that mental science is not so advanced at present 
as to have a right to declare that possession is impossible. He 
suggests (and we think, might affirm) that phenomena are 
even now to be witnessed, of which ‘‘possession” is an 
admissible explanation. The Gospel narratives of cures of the 
possessed seem to us especially affecting and instructive, as 
manifestations of the Saviour in conflict with moral evil, with the 
Spiritual enemies of man. ‘They are highly instructive in the 
hints they give concerning the demoniac nature, the nature of 
voluntary and intelligent beings utterly depraved ; their 
dread of pain as the summum malum; their sole idea of God as 
the inflicter of pain. ‘Torment us not,” is their only prayer. 
Their one constant craving is for the possession of living creatures 
whom they may degrade or destroy ; if cast out of men, they beg 
that they may be suffered to enter into swine. The attitude also 
of the Saviour towards them, as described by the Evangelists, is 
deeply impressive ;—the utter abhorrence, yet absence of all 
inclination to torment, with the resolute purpose to deliver 
from them the wills which they have enslaved. To empty 


these records of their chief significance by affirming possession to 
be merely disease, would surely be to surrender much that is 
very instructive in the teaching of the Gospel, much that is most 
consoling to suffering humanity in the sorest trials it has to bear. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Row in the able argument 
in which he shows how great is the weight of historical testimony 
to the Christian miracles, and especially to that of the Resur- 
rection, and can only commend it to the attention of all who are 
anxious fully and fairly to study the question. 





WOMEN AS ARTISTS.* 


Tue first effect produced by this book is to raise in our minds 
the questions,—What constitutes an artist, and where we are to 
draw the line, especially in the case of women, between an artist 
and an amateur? The rough-and-ready money test, though the 
most obvious, is, after all, the least reliable, for the veriest dauber 
may sell his or her paintings, when a true artist may never gain a 
penny from the discerning public. But if all the fine ladies who 
have ever dabbled in oil painting, in conjunction with fancy work 
and paper flowers, are to go down to posterity as Female Artists, 
we shall be more puzzled than ever to discover the right application 
of the word! One would naturally expect, on opening two im- 
posing-looking volumes, entitled English Female Artists, to get at 
least a clear idea of the work done by the persons who are the 
subjects of the different memoirs, the amount of training they 
received, and the difficulties they had to encounter. We do not 
say there is nothing of this kind in the book before us, but what 
we alight on is of so sketchy a character, and so much involved in 
the more important details of fashionable life and anecdotes of 
celebrated contemporaries, that we obtain but a confused notion 
of what sort of artists the ladies in question really were. We 
quite admit the difficulty of finding much to say about the artistic 
works of some of these ladies, but then why write about them 
at all? Weare speaking now of the first volume, which is de- 
voted to eminent ladies of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, many of them interesting as ‘clever 
women,” but whose claims to the title of “artist” are not, in 
all cases, made out to our satisfaction. 

Of course, Angelica Kaufmann, Mrs. Moser, and others, were 
painters who really worked; but we cannot agree to call the 
fascinating Mrs. Delany an artist, on the strength of her having 
| copied twenty or thirty pictures in oil, tried an occasional portrait 
|of a friend, and made nine volumes of careful water-colour 
| paintings of flowers, together with paper flowers, shell and 
| chenille-work decorations, to the no small admiration of their 
| most gracious Majesties King George and Queen Charlotte. The 
| book, in fact, would be more true to its title if it were about half 
‘the length, and were written with more thought and precision of 
language, and did not wander off from the main point into so many 
| by-paths of anecdote entirely unconnected with Art. In the second 
| volume, we have fewer anecdotic irrelevancies to complain of, 
| probably because what is to be said of living artists is of 
more decidedly artistic interest; but we do not quite see the 
necessity for, and we rather question the good-taste of, in- 
| cluding in this volume living ladies who, although undoubtedly 
| ** artists” in the accepted sense of the word, have no other 
‘claim to immortality than can be derived from two or three small 
pictures, more or less meritorious, exhibited in the Royal Academy 
and other public galleries. As for the amateur doings of Lady 
This and the Hon. Miss That, they are, to us at least, profoundly 
indifferent. There are one or two interesting letters from Mr. 
| Ruskin to Mrs. Hugh Blackburn, whose work seems to be more 
than that of an amateur, though she is placed in that category. 
With the exception of Angelica Kaufmann and one or two living 
ladies, none of these artists seem to have attempted creative art, 
which is, after all, the distinctive work of the artist, by which he 
differs from the painter, to any extent worthy of notice. Angelica 
Kaufmann's want of knowledge of figure drawing precluded her 
from ever representing her ideas (if she had them) so as to give 
her even a second or third rank as an imaginative painter; and 
we may add, her fashionable and feminine mode of life and thought 
must have prevented her from doing great work. No woman (or 
man) with a mind perturbed as hers seems to have been, with 
the small vanities of life, could achieve anything great, even with 
an indefatigable perseverance and genuine love of art. 

No woman has ever yet been a great artist, or even enjoyed 
contemporary celebrity, unless because she was a woman, and 
allowances were made in consequence. We do not deny that 
allowance must be made for the pursuit of knowledge under 
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difficulties, in the case of every woman who has attained 
a certain amount of distinction in any public career; but 
the obstacles to be encountered in executive music, on the 
stage, and in literature, in which arts women have reached a 
front rank, are far less than those attending on the education of 
a painter. Singing and playing, reading and writing, are parts of 
an ordinary female education, and granted the existence of talent, 
they had but to pursue the special study chosen to the highest 
point of art. Given ideas, an authoress has only to cultivate her 
mind and style to the utmost, and write. But the painter has, 
assuming that he possesses ideas, besides the ordinary mental cul- 
tivation and the study of style from the great Masters, also a long 
and toilsome technical education to go through, before he can 
express the ideas of the artist. The difficulties that come between 
a girl and this kind of education are of two kinds, which we may 
roughly call the external and the moral; and the latter are none 
the less powerful ‘‘ because they are not seen,” but exist in the 
mind, in the shape of prejudices and rules of life so habitual and so 
early acquired as to be almost instincts. The external difficulties, 
such as want of proper schools and teachers, are only now beginning 
to be removed, but they are being removed. Suppose these, and also 
the difficulties of parental opposition, want of time, and want of 
strength, done away with, there still remain those mental habits 
which involuntarily influence a girl’s actions. In choosing to be an 
artist, and giving up her time to study, she is wilfully leaving the 
beaten track of home duties, so plainly marked out for her; has 
she ‘‘that within” which shall warrant her desertion of those 
duties? This cannot be answered until years of study have 
proved her capacity or incapacity. But supposing her mind to be 
made up on this point, she has still many little qualms of con- 
science at neglecting little social and household duties, which 
do not seem very important, but which she feels it selfish to 
neglect. A boy has few duties save his own education and busi- 
ness in life,—that is his primary duty. Above all things, ‘‘ Es 
bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille,” and “ Stille,” solitude, is just 
the most impossible thing for a girl in ordinary English life to 
attain. We could mention many things which, small as they are, 
act like water dripping on a stone, and wear away the calm 
sense of self-development most necessary to an artist,—that is, to 
one whose object is not merely to represent, but also to create 
that which he represents. 

We believe that the creative faculty in women is not absent, 
but dormant, because it has had no occasion for development, but 
has, on the contrary, been crushed by the necessary business of 
feminine life. But that a thing has not existed in an earlier 
stage of social development is no reason why it should 
not come into existence now, when the necessities of life, 
and of feminine life in particular, are so much changed. All 
women cannot be married and fill their proper place in the social 
system, and amongst those who are not called to this duty there 
may be some who are called by the gift of genius to another kind 
of duty. We cannot for many years yet judge of the effect of 
the opening of artistic careers to women, and we quite admit 
that the faculty which we hope in time to see developed, may 
not be there. Of course, if we look upon art as being merely a 
matter of correct imitation of something set before one, a face, 
a figure in accurate ‘‘costume of the period,” got up with 
archzological accuracy, a landscape, or still life, the case becomes 
much simpler ; but we wish to try our women by a high standard, 
and are speaking now of great, creative art, a thing almost lost 
sight of in modern exhibitions, and not always valued when there. 
Whether the seed is in the ground or not may remain for the 
time uncertain, but if it is there, we cannot expect it to grow 
through the complicated obstructions piled over it ; at best, it can 
but struggle to shoot out round the superincumbent obstacles in 
a maimed and feeble way, and we must say of it, as we might of 
poor Angelica’s efforts,—‘‘It might have grown into something, 
if it had had a fair chance.” The impediments are being removed, 
—will the soil bring forth a tree, or only a few small weeds ? 





LLOYD'S AND MARINE INSURANCE.* 












































certainly from a literary point of view, if less details had been 
given, and the writer had generalised a little more. Thus, in his 
account of the Masters, or Writers, at Lloyd’s (p. 275), many 
unnecessary and uninteresting particulars are detailed, which it 
would have been quite sufficient to have lightly touched upon. 
Again, eight pages are taken up by the contents of Lloyd's 
News for 1696 and 1697, which was the first attempt to 
give the public regular and systematic shipping intelligence. 
Thus, No. 8, September 19, is as follows : —‘‘ News from Barba- 
does, June 30; Coronna, September 4; Edinburgh, September 8; 
Dublin, September 9,” and so on, for seven or eight pages. One or 
two specimens of the entries would have been quite enough. In 
fact, Mr. Martin, as is often the case with enthusiastic finders of 
unknown materials, occasionally forgets that it is unnecessary to 
give to the world the whole of his discoveries. There is, no doubt, 
a natural desire to put the treasures before the public, but at 
the same time, the discoverer is not altogether the best judge of their 
intrinsic value. With these few exceptions, Mr. Martin has un- 
doubtedly written a careful and interesting book, which, at this 
moment, is very opportune. 

Marine Insurance was first practised in England by the 
Merchants of the Steelyard. Where the trains of the South- 
Eastern Railway rush into Cannon Street stood a mass of build- 
ings known as ‘“‘the Steelyard,” inhabited in medieval times 
by a body of German traders. ‘The vast buildings,” says Mr. 
Martin, ‘‘ on the river-side, as far as they did not serve as stores 
[storehouses ?], for the immense quantities of merchandise collected 
within, were divided into separate cells, built only for single men, 
the whole opening out into common reception-rooms.” Among 
these traders, there can be little doubt, a system of marine in- 
surance was in vogue, and these foreigners may be considered the 
first persons who regularly practised it in this country. But in 
those, its earliest days, it was rather a species of mutual insur- 
ance, than insurance as now understood. 

Nor does Mr. Martin neglect the important place which 
the legal side occupies in reference to the progress of 
Marine Insurance. He tells us how in the time of Eliza- 
beth an attempt was made, after the departure from England 
of the Germans and Lombards, to found a Maritime Court, 
for the purpose of adjudicating upon causes arising “from 
policies of assurance.” This Court was to consist of fourteen 
Commissioners, six of whom were to be professional lawyers, 
whilst the other eight were to be “ grave and discreet merchants.” 
But it does not appear that the merchants and underwriters in 
general had much confidence either in the lawyers or the discreet 
merchants, and this Court was consequently almost useless. Perhaps 
the small success obtained by this innovation may to some extent 
serve as a warning against what are popularly known as tribunals, 
of commerce, because this was essentially a commercial tribunal, 
in which the commercial element preponderated considerably over 
the legal, especially as two only of the Judges were to be what are 
technically called ‘Common lawyers.” 

But coming down to more modern times, we find Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, an enterprising coffee-house keeper, about 1688, located 
in Tower Street. Like most of the other coffee-houses in the city, 
this was the resort of persons interested in trade and shipping. 
But to the individual energy of Mr. Lloyd in obtaining news, 
and spreading it for the benefit of the frequenters of his establish- 
ment, may be attributed the fact that Lloyd's became by degrees 
a species of Underwriters’ Club, and thus, once having attained a 
corporate existence through good management and vast enterprises, 
ultimately gained a permanent place in commercial history. ‘The 
other coffee-houses of that period are now merely objects of purely 
antiquarian interest, and their names are remembered only as indi- 
cating certain social phenomena of past times. In 1774, the body of 
merchants now known as Lloyd's migrated to the Royal Exchange, 
and there they have remained to the present day. By this time 
they had obtained a distinct and recognised place throughout the 
world, as the most enterprising, most honourable, and most 
wealthy body of Underwriters who existed. As an example of 
enterprise, it is sufficient to point to the ‘ Diana,’ frigate, bound 
homeward from Vera Cruz, on which £631,800 was underwritten 





Ir is to some extent a matter of wonder that no previous attempt 
has been made to give a popular account of Marine Insurance in 

this country, and of that great commercial body who are known | 
as ‘‘ Lloyd's.” Not that Mr. Martin’s work is popular in the 
sense that it is superficial, for this book shows great industry and | 
research on the part of its author, and is at times very substantial 
reading. In some places, indeed, it would have been desirable, 








* The History of Lloyd's and of Marine Insurance in Great Britain. By Frederick 


Martin. London: Macmillan and Co. 1876. 


subsequently captured by Admiral Duncan. On October 9, 1799, 
she sailed from Yarmouth Roads, bound for the Texel, laden 












by members of Lloyd's. In fact, the history of Marine Insurance 
is at this period very nearly the same as a history of Lloyd's. Per- 
haps the most extraordinary story connected with this corporation, 
or as regards salvage, in maritime annals, is that of the ‘ Lutine,’ 
frigate, which the author narrates in his eleventh chapter. She 
was originally a French war-ship, carrying 32 guns, but was 


with a mass of treasure, in the shape of bullion belonging to 
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a number of merchants. That same night she was lost on the 
Island of Vlieland, and the whole of her officers and crew were 
drowned, with the exception of one man, who afterwards died 
before reaching England. A letter was afterwards written by 
Lloyd’s Committee to the Admiralty, which stated that ‘a 
sum of money equal to that unfortunately lost in the ‘ Lutine’ is 
going off this night for Hambro’.” So that it is rather curious 
that, as the amount was clearly known at Lloyd’s, no accurate 
information has ever been obtained as to the value of the 
property which was lost upon the sand-banks at the mouth 
of the Zuyder Zee. All sorts of fabulous stories have from time 
to time been current. But up to the end of the year 1801, 
£55,700 worth had been saved from the wreck. Then came a 
period of such stirring European events, that the ‘ Lutine,’ being 
buried among the shifting sands of the North Sea, was well-nigh 
forgotten ; and then, so lately as 1857 and 1858, more treasure, to 
the amount of £39,203, was realised. ‘The original cargo, it has 
been estimated, was worth £1,175,000, and therefore it is still 
possible that Lloyd’s may, by some freak of fortune, obtain yet 
more salvage from the wreck of the ‘ Lutine.’ 

It is difficult in so short a space to do more than give one or 
two points connected with this interesting book. But it would 
not be right to omit mentioning the prominent part borne by 
Lloyd's in regard to the establishment of lifeboats. ‘The first 
salvage of life was in 1789, when the crew of the sloop ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ of Kincardine, were saved by means of a boat invented by 
Henry Greathead, a carpenter, at South Shields. But the Govern- 
ment of the day considered, and did not hesitate to say, that 
the saving of life should be left to private enterprise. There- 
fore, in 1802, Lloyd’s voted £2,000 to place lifeboats on different 
parts of the British coast. The matter was then regularly taken in 
hand by that body, and remained under their control, until placed 
under the management, in 1824, of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution. To have been the primary means of establishing a system 
of lifeboats throughout England would be enough of itself to show 
the public spirit which has at all times actuated this great com- 
mercial corporation. In 1871, an Act was passed to incorporate 
Lloyd’s on a more permanent footing, which clearly and shortly 
defined the objects of the corporation as it now exists. ‘They 
consist of three things,—to carry on the business of marine in- 
surance by members; to protect their interests in respect of 
shipping, and cargoes, and freight; to collect and publish 
shipping information. With this event may be said to have 
closed one epoch in the history of Marine Insurance in England. 
All who read this portion of commercial history must hope that 
in the future Lloyd’s and English Underwriters will maintain the 
high reputation that they have held for so many centuries, and 
among so many stirring national events, 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A. (James 
Osgood and Co., Boston, U.S.)—According to the author of this work, the 
conflict between religion and science ought to be described as the con- 
flict between the more crude opinions belonging to the science of an 
earlier age, and the less crude opinions belonging to the science of a 
later age. Religion itself, he says, is not concerned with opinion, but 
with the aspiration which leads us to strive after a better and holier 
life. This is all true enough, but it has often been said before, in a 
rather different form, and has been continually applied to the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, and to the religious dogmas which some have 
founded on it. Mr. Fiske seems to us quite right in saying that in no 
preceding age have men taken up the work of life with more earnest- 
ness or with more real faith in the unseen than at the present day. 
Certainly we have a number of speculative works on this subject, some 
of them of a high order. Many of the most powerful minds are on the 
side of belief,—those, too, among them which are specially occupied 
with physical science. Mr, Fiske deals with the hypothesis, thrown 
out in certain quarters, that the visiblo universe must, sooner or later, 
come to an end, and that, therefore, immortality is impossible. This 
speculation as to the final cessation of cosmical energy seems to him 
(as, he says, it does to bis eminent friend, Professor Clifford) “an un- 
verifiable guess.” Rather he holds that there must be “one divine, 
far-off event, to which the whole creation moves.” He has two essays, 
entitled, “The Jesus of History ” and “ The Christ of Dogma,” which 
appear to be in essential agreement with the rationalistic theories. He 
observes that “from the dogmatic point of view Jesus is the best known, 
and from the historic point of view he is the least known.” He has “a 
word about miracles,” and here he argues that apologists for miracles 
have shown themselves quite incapable of comprehending the mental 
condition of man in ages long past. This incapacity, he says, makes 
the current arguments for the supernatural worthless, One may infer 





from this Mr. Fiske’s general attitude of mind towards this subject, 
He has some interesting remarks on the contrast between Athenian and 
American life, to the advantage, in many respects, of the former. But 
life at Athens was not quite so simple as he thinks, and he is wrong in 
saying that there were no banks, and none of the incidents of money- 
making. 

The Boudoir Shakespeare: Cymbeline and the Merchant of Venice, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The primary object of this series is to supply 
a handy book, with clear type for reading aloud. As it is an expur~ 
gated edition, it will be useful to put into the hands of young people, 
who may enjoy all the beauties of these masterpieces without finding 
one offensive expression. Mr. Cundell has done his work as editor well, 
and in no prudish spirit, and readers will appreciate these conveniently- 
sized, well and clearly-printed volumes. The Tempest. Edited by 
J. Surtees Phillpotts. (Rivingtons.) This at once challenges comparison 
with the edition of Mr. Aldis Wright. The latter leaves very little 
room for improvement in the department of philology and textual 
criticism, but there is no indication of any attempt to help the forma- 
tion of a correct judgment on the xsthetic side, and no guide to any 
analysis of the characters. This is as much needed by young students 
as is the philological portion, and itis this deficiency that Mr. Phillpotts 
supplies in the present volume. The introduction represents the latest 
state of Shakespearean criticism, di the question of the date of 
the play, deals with the characters, and draws a striking contrast 
between the treatment of a kindred subject by Homer and Shake- 
speare. The notes are just what is needed for a student, full without 
being diffuse, having well-chosen hints to help the better appreciation 
of the play, and without parallel passages to repletion. It is a most 
useful edition. 


Gilmory. 3 vols. By Phebe Allen. (S. Tinsley.)—It is difficult to 
say whether, in three-volume novels of this sort, it is more pro- 
voking or consolatory to find big print, much “ fat,” and a fresh para- 
graph for nearly every sentence. The whole of this story might have 
been printed without difficulty in a moderately-sized pamphlet. But 
this complaint is one of the common-places of criticism. These eight 
hundred pages are occupied with the perils, misadventures, and sorrows 
which happened to one Gilmory Anstruther, between the ages of six- 
teen and nineteen. To say that the events of those three years would 
have made the fortunes of half-a-dozen heroines of her age is to give 
but a faint idea of the startling occurrences which happened to her. 
Starting as a mysterious peasant girl in a Derbyshire village, she ends 
by finding herself the daughter of a duke, and what is even more re- 
markable, the heiress to his dukedom and domains. On the road to this 
eminence, she has been run away with by a supposititious “ Prince 
Charlie,” who (as everybody knows from the first) is a highwayman in 
disguise, one of a gang who have been living in her grandfather’s house 
with herall along, disguised as noblemen, There are many more mysteries, 
and most disastrous chances and moving accidents by flood and field, 
besides hair-breadth escapes more than we have time to tell of. But all 
the samo, any readers who may venture on reading Gilmory will find 
it written in so pellucid and unimpassioned a style, that their fears for 
the heroine’s safety never reach fever-heat, and they will never have a 
moment’s doubt about all ending happily. The moral of all of which 
is (on the last page) that the poetry of life is Love. 


Through Storm and Sunshine. By Adon. (Henry S. King and Co.)— 
We can forgive a poet for being most melancholy, if we also find him 
most musical. Adon is far from being musical; he gives us plenty of 
storm and no sunshine; his personages go through the most heart- 
breaking experiences, but they express themselves under them in so 
common-place and every-day a fashion, that we are sure plain prose 
would answer their purpose much better than,—well, rhyme. We had 
marked several passages in which the very limits of bathos itself 
appear to have been reached, but we forbear. Some of the illustrations 
aro pretty, and all are worthy of the text, but the gentleman in the 
velveteen coat is hardly fitted with what Adon calls “ bridal guise” 
(itself an odd phrase for a man’s dress). If Adon really agonises as 
much as he says, we entreat him to spare himself for the future. 


Lindores Abbey, and its Burgh of Newburgh. By Alexander Laing. 
| (Edmonston and Douglas.)—Mr. Laing begins ab ovo. “ Prehistoric 
| Times,” “Tho Roman Invasion,” “Celt and Teuton,” “Pagan Re- 
| tigions,” &e., are discussed in successive chapters. We feel that 
we are approaching the subject when we g:t to “ Benedictine 











Monasteries ;” at last, at page 50, we reach “Lindores Abbey” 
| itself, and we part with it at page 129, where we read of how 
John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, and last of the Abbots, died in exile 
| near Brussels. The Abbey authorities had distinguished them- 
| selves unfavourably by persecuting the precursors of the Reforma- 
| tion movement. James Resby and Paul Crawar, and the more famous 
| Patrick Hamilton, were condemned by the court which it was privi- 


| leged to hold. Lindores was sacked by “a company of good Christians” 


| from Dundee. Afterwards John Knox and his friends reformed it in 
vigorous fashion :—‘‘ Their altars overthrew we, their idols, vestments 
of idolatrie, and mass-books we burnt in their presence, and commanded 
them to cast away their monkish habits.” Eight days before the 
beautiful cuthedral and monastic buildings of St. Andrew’s had been 
‘ruthlessly destroyed. The reformed monks did not long remain in 
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their dwelling. The estates passed ‘into the hands of a commendator, 
Patrick Leslie, a son of Lord Rothes, who distinguished himself by | 
getting up an expedition “ to conquer the islands (? island) of Lewis and 
Harris,” an expedition which was signally defeated. The history of the | 


Abbey now merges in that of the “ Burgh of Newburgh,” with which | 
the remainder of the volume is occupied. Some very curious details of | 


municipal law and of town life in general have been collected by Mr. 
Laing. The thanks of all who are interested in Scottish antiquities 
and history are due to him. 

Rose Turquand. By Ellice Hopkins. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—Rose 
Turquand is the daughter of an unhappy marriage, who is thrown on 
the cold charity of relatives to whom her existence is a continued 
trouble. Her relations with these people are described with consider- 
able power, but, as may be imagined from the subject, the power does 
not leave a pleasant impression. The utterly selfish and pitiless aunt is 
made too revolting, though there is a redeoming touch, put in with no 
mean skill, in the sense of duty which makes her nurse with all the care 
and resources at her command the child in whose death she would have 
rejoiced. The bright side of Rose’s life at this time is her relation to 
the unworldly scholar from whom she learns to love knowledge. In 
course of time she discovers, by the operation of a cruel and, we cannot 
but think, somewhat unlikely scheme of her aunt, the existence of a 
deformed child, who, as a blot in a family of brilliant beauty and a 
possible drawback to their career, had boen carefully hidden from the 
sight and knowledge of the world. Then the love-story begins, and it is told 
well. It is by far the best, as it is the most interesting part of the novel, 
though it would not be fair to pass by without praise the pathetic 
account of the loving tendance which Rose gives to her miserable cousin, 
and the very powerfully conceived scene of the aunt’s death. Rose 
Turquand, though it has ita asperities and faults, rises much above the 
ordinary level of novels. 

Oxford and Cambridge Sermons. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. (G. Bell and Sons.)—These sermons are mostly 
apologetic in kind, as University sermons have, perhaps, too great a 
tendency to be. In the first sermon, Dr. Goodwin does well in directing 
attention to the testimony borne by Mr. Mill in his ‘‘ Autobiography ” to 
the pre-eminent intellectual gifts of Mr. Maurice. It is curious to 
observe how, at the same time, Mr. Mill misapprehends the character 
of the man whose intellect he so justly appreciates. Mr. Maurice 
was the last man to fly for refuge from doubt to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or any similar justification. In the same sermon, referring 
to recent speculations on the origin of man, Dr. Goodwin says, with some 
force, ‘If this speculation have any truth in it, how must we prize that 
other truth which tells us that God, nevertheless, made man in his own 
image, and that in the fullness of time the Son of God became man?” In 
a sermon on the Resurrection, he points out a fact to which he thinks 
sufficient attention has not been directed, namely, that while in the 
Gospels, which record his human history, our Lord is always spoken of 
as Jesus, in the Epistles the name used is the Lord, the Lord Christ, 
and so forth. This fact indicates that within a period of twenty-one, 
or at the longest, thirty-three years, after the crucifixion of our 
Lord, “a man who undoubtedly was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate had been exalted by his ever-increasing band of devoted follow- 
ers to the highest point of admiration and glorification; nay, that he 
was habitually recognised as sitting on the right hand of God Himself, 
upon the primary ground of his asserted resurrection from the dead.” 
The Bishop infers that this revolution in human thought (“ amazing 
and utterly unparalleled,” considering the religious prejudices of 
those in whom it was effected) can only be explained by “the 
primitive hypothesis that the resurrection of the Lord was a 
fact.” Dr. Goodwin, in a sermon on “The Life of Jesus,” shows 
how all the numerous attempts at producing biographies of Christ 

have of necessity been more or less of failures, no materials 
existing for constructing what answers to our notions of a bio- 
graphy. The Evangelists, in fact, did not so much wish to describe 
the continued course of Christ's life, by relating all that he did and all 
that befell him, as to assert, by a few selected incidents and sayings, 
the inward principle of life which moved and impelled him. This, it 
might be added, is the case with all records of “lives” in Scripture, 
and isa method which might be followed with advantage in modern 
biographies. We think we are justified in saying that this volume is 
a good specimen of the theology which a Cambridge training tends to 
foster,—a theology robust, sensible, and clear; not afraid to be both 
liberal and orthodox ; clinging to the old, but open to the new; deficient, 


| some interesting things in the book. Dr. Rogers, who seems a quite 
| candid person, confesses that he went up to St. Andrew's able, indeed, 
to “repeat verbatim the Latin rudiments,” but knowing nothing of 
| Greek but the letters. It surprises us somewhat to find that through 
interest with professors of the University he “ obtained one of the best 
| scholarships, or bursaries,—the sum of ten pounds annually for eight 
| years.” That a lad too ignorant even to be admitted into an English 
public school should be so distinguished seems to provo that even poor 
endowments may be grossly abused. As a matter as fact, indeed, the 
bursary was well bestowed, for Dr. Rogers was an industrious student, 
and had thus the opportunity of storing up a great amount of curious 
historical knowledge. We are glad to read that his services in this 
branch of study have been appropriately recognised. The concluding 
page gives a vignette of the house with which his friends and admirers 
have presented him. This is a decided improvement on the way in 
which Scotland has sometimes rewarded her literary sons. 


Coaching, with Anecdotes of the Road. By Lord William P. Lennox. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—That, regard being had to the press of occupa- 
tion in these days, Lord William Lennox’s reminiscences required this 
stout volume for their preservation, can hardly be affirmed. They 
might have been compressed with advantage into the modern limits of 
a magazine article. Still, we are inclined to listen with respect toa 
gentleman who was almost upset in company with the Duke of 
Wellington. He tells us a good many stories, but they are not very 
lively. Tho most amusing is that of the very pretty young woman who 
came to the door of a stage coach full of young Oxonians, and asked 
whether there was room for one. Of course there was room. The 
driver consented, if the passengers did not object. The fare was paid, 
and the young lady brought forward a not over-slender grandfather. 
Perhaps the most important is this, “that upon one occasion, when 
Bramble was driving the Chichester coach to London, and was prevented 
completing the journey from an accident, the present Duke of Rich- 
mond, then Earl of March, took his place, and landed his passengers 
safe and sound at the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly.” Anything is 
welcome that assures of latent capabilities in the Ministers of the Crown. 

The Cost of Living Abroad. By C. T. Bidwell. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is a book which will be sufficiently recommended by its 
title. Mr. Bidwell’s facts we, of course, take for granted. They come, 
indeed, from official sources, consuls’ reports and the like, and he is 
quite right in thinking that it is well for them to be put into an acces- 





sible shape. The book will have a most discouraging effect, we fear, on 
any hopes of cheap living that readers may be cherishing. Mr. Bidwell, 
indeed, believes that there are still corners in the United Kingdom 
where cheap living is possible, and he speaks of some Utopia called 
the Roscrea Union—presumably in Ireland—where they get the best 
beef at 3$d. per pound, but the foreign cheap places are too often 
snares, One feature of the book is that it gives comparative lists of 











perhaps, in imagination and play of feeling. 

Leaves from My Autobiography. By the Rev.C. Rogers. (Published 
by the Grampian Club.)—“ The public,” we read in the preface, “ must | 
determine whether the author of these Leaves has acted wisely in pro- | 
That some had better have been given to the winds or | 
The history, for instance, of the | 


ducing them.” 
the flames can hardly be doubted. 
* Wallace Monument” is tedious and unedifying. The admiration for 
Wallace is a method for displaying national feeling which no one can 
reasonably object to, except on the possibly irrelevant grounds that 
Wallace was a brutal freebooter, who did not even possess the merit of 
being a Scotchman,—but why should the miserable disputes about the 
management of the memorial be inflicted upon us? 





| Eikon Basilike, Portraiture of Charles L., cr 8vo........... 


| Foreign-Office List, July, 1876, 8vo 


prices as they were in 1858 and as they are now, and the increase is 
alarming. In the Argentine Republic, for instance, if we may take an 
instance of a place where no one, it is to be supposed, would 
voluntarily live, a style of living which cost £1,040 in 1858 
now costs £1,848. Of this latter sum, £340 is consumed in house-rent. 
At Damascus things appear to have risen in a still greater ratio; bread, 
for instance, from one halfpenny to threepence-halfponny per Ib., and the 
wages of a maid-servant from £1 16s. per annum to £9 12s. Beef was 
then 5d. per Ib., it is now 10d.; mutton is still tolerably cheap, being 
not more than 44d. In fact, Damascus is still, absolutely speaking, 
cheap. Eggs are 24d. per dozen; river fish, 7d. per dozen (a vague 
description, by the way); hares 20d. each. And then there is the appre- 
hension of a massacre, which must tend to diminish the appetite. 
Coming nearer home, we find the cost of living at Frankfort increased 
by 50 per cent., if not by more. At Hamburg it is 25 per cent., at the 
least. In France, as might be expected, the increase is greater. In all 
the more frequented towns, apparently, prices are very high. At 
Havre, for instance, each article stands at something above the usual 
price in England. This is a very useful volume. 
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Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH NEWTON, M.A. 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 
THIRD TERM commences TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 
































FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


] OSSALL SCHOOL —Ten Entrance 

Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 
peted for on September 26. Ages, under 15$ and 14}, 
Candidates examined at Rossill or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms:—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen’s, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LAWFORD 
receives BOYS into her house between the ages 
of Six and Thirteen Years. In addition to the usual 
course of instruction, lessons are given in Class-sing- 
ing, Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Carpentry. 
Bingfield, Albert Road. 
References—Lady Brodie, Brocham Warren, Rei- 
x: Miss Gaskell, Manchester; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., 
-R.S., &c., University of London; Arthur Cohen, Q.C, 
6 Holland Park, London; Wm. Shaen, Esq., M.A., 15 
Upper Phillimore Gardens, London. 


HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Chard, 
Dorset.—Head Master, Rev. H. U. Rosinson, 
M.A. (late of Chigwell), assisted by Graduates in high 
honours. Special preparation for Public-School 
Scholarships and the Universities. A department 
opened next term, under the Head Master, for delicate 
and backward boys. The entire charge taken of 
Indian and Colonial children, for whom the perfect 
arrangements, home comforts, and beautiful and 
healthy situation near the sea are especially suited. 
References and further particulars on application. 
The next Term begins September 15th. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th 
for TWO SCIENCE SOHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and 
£40 respectisely. The subjects will be the sameas for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination at the 
Loudon University (see University Calendar). 

Also, on SEPTEMBER 28th, for TWO BUXTON 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20 respectively, in 
the subjects of the Preliminary Examination, as regu- 
lated by the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration. 

Intending Candidates must send in their Names not 
later than September 20th. 

Particulars may be ascertained on application to the 
Secretary, at the Medical College, Turner Street, Mile 
End, E. 

EW ORGAN for FOYLE COLLEGE, 

LON DONDERRY.—On the 11th of February, 
1874, the Organ and Communion Plate were destroyed 
by an accidental fire. The Communion Plate has never 
been replaced. The new organ is to cost £300. To 
complete this sum £60 are still required. It is hoped 
that this small amount will be made up by former 
pupils, and by all who care to help, in its calamity, an 
old and interesting Foundation. A College which (not 
to mention eminent living men) has on its bead-roll 
the names of Bishop Jebb, Farquhar the Dramatist, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the greatest of our 
Indian heroes, has surely some claim, not only on 
Churchmen, but on all British subjects. The Rev. the 
Head Master will gladly acknowledge all CONTRI- 
BUTIONS. 




















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

l. The * Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The next Bonus will be declared to 3lst December, 1876. 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION, 


On TUESDAY. AUGUST 29th, WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 30th, THURSDAY, AUGUST lst, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist. 


NT—The Most Honourable the Marquis of 
—" HERTFORD. 


Be aoe rs TRIENNIAL 


Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle TITIENS, Madame 
LLEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, and Mademoiselle ALBANI, 
Madame PAT&Y, and Madame TREBELLI-BeTTINI ; Mr. 
VERNON RigBY and Mr. Epwarp Lioyp, Mr. SANTLEY, 
Mr. Ceci Tovey, and Signor Fott. Organist, Mr. 
Stimpson. Conductor, Sir MicHakL Costa. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TuESDAY MORNING, August 29th.—* Elijah.” Tuss- 
pAY EVENING.—A New Cantata, by F. H. Cowen, 
entitled, The Corsair” (first time of performance) ; 
and a Miscellaneous Selection. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 30th.—A New Ora- 
torio, “ The Resurrection,” composed expressly for 
this Festival by Professor Macfarren ; “ Alma Virgo,” 
Hummel; “Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn. WrD- 
NESDAY EVENING.—Sacred Cantata, “Zion,” by Gade, 
composed expressly for this Festival; a Miscellaneous 
Selection, including a Symphony. 
THURSDAY MORNING, August 31st.— “ Messiah.” 
TaurRSDAY EvENING.—Cantata, “The Crusaders,” by 
Gade; and a Miscellaneous Selection, comprising 
Overture to “ William Tell,” &c. 
FripaAy MORNING, September Ist.—“The Last 
Judgment,” Spohr; “The Holy Supper,” Wagner 
(fret time of performance in England); Beethoven's 
Mass, No.1 (inC). FripaAy Eveninc.—"St. Paul.” 
oe ue on of the Performances will be forwarded 
by post on —s. to the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Festival Committee, 18 Ann Street, Bir- 

mingham, on and after the 24th instant. 
By order, HOWARD S. SMITH, Secretary. 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Farnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 rooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
— Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d'hoite daily. 
— on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 


OHN BURGESS and +4 N’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN 
BURG ESS and SON'S.” 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
z “A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
‘andard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such weer sana "— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil."—food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. sall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 




















UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN | Liasmry. 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MACNAMARA,——. 
“ Most pleasant and efficacious.” —Professor BRUNTON, 
¥F.R.S.——" Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 


ne and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PaaanvED PROVISIONS, and 





b toon and GAME PIES; also, 





_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





Pesres SOUP, and _ other 





 demaccapearead for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. —Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all pant — id a siry 
LLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. am 


DANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit Sees rates. Apply at 

the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


O*=, a MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE — £180,000. 

Annual! Income, £200,00 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five ears’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the ae Stations, the Local 


Age 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Sha i, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 











CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGats HILL, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


~ JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


SECRETARY. 


CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful."—S/andard. 
mK and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seea and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 

Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 

Gives A Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 














also issue circular notes for the use of t llers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of nny dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
= periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

tT hreadneedle Street, London, 1875. 

“AND -IN- HAND - INSURANCE 

SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLpest INSURANCE OFFIC8 in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFicg in the Kingdom for both 
Fire AND LIFE. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROF'TS are 
DivipeD AMONGST the INSUKED, the RETURNS on 
Poticrges of Five Y#ARS' STANDING and UPWARDS 


from decay, peg weg nm A a pleasing fragrance 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d 








being, with few exceptions,— 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No Po.icy-HoLper is subject to ANY PERSONAL 


Accumulated Fund... ... .0. .. £1,627,146. 
Annual Income... ... ... s+ 0. £225,290. 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.——* According to Liebig, 


an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 

“ Agreeable, safe, and efficacious."—British Medical COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 

Journal. No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and Is 6d, of all Westminster. 

Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. DIRECTORS. 





EMARKABLE, 


and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 


—SELF-HELP.—In sickness it was a momentous 
matter to find an easy, ready, and reliable remedy for 
outward disfigurations and inward disorders uutil 
these inestimable preparations were made known. 
No invalid need now be at a loss in successfully 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. 


very Remarkable | ct#vius E. Coope, Esq., 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S | 5 uP.. asin ston, | Mylo Lubbock, Bart, 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | Honry Farqubar, Esq. 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | Gharies Emanuel Good- Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


hart, » 
Kirkman "D. Hodgson, 


four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 


Henry Lancelot Holland, 


John oo Oxley, Esq. 
Dudley Robert Smith, 


Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers— 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 


and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





EAL& SON, ws, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
HA M_COURT ROAD. The 
by House in London exclu- 
vy vg BEDSTEADS, BED- 
and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


EAL & SON. 
_ 
EDDING. 
|: eee FURNITURE. 








EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
—- with prices, sent free 

on application to 





managing ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, | reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of | 
sprains, &c. Enveloping Holloway'’s medicines are | Insured. 


very intelligibly printed directions for using them, 
which should be attentively studied, and immediately 


Low rates without Sepateaien in profits. 
LOANS, 


- a im ¢" 198, Tortenwa: -COURT ROAD, 
DON 





REAL SUMMER DELICACY,— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 


followed by all who resort to his treatment. Sooner | in connection with Life Assurance, on approved | water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 


or later, the sufferer will most assuredly triumph over | security, in sums of not less than £500. 
Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are | a a delightful and invigorating stim 


the worst diseases. This searching Ointment dis- 


sna all those malignant bumours which aggravate | granted with participation in profits on the tontine | 
iseases of the skin, prevent the cicatrisation of ulcers, | principle. 


and ever kindle inflammatory tendencies in tbe 
system. 


ROBERT OC. TUCKER, Secretary. 








| cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 


t, sustain- 
g exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 


| where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 


For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 





f 
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The SEAT of WAR in TURKEY in EUROPE. 
Just published, with Map and 58 Illustrations, price 18s. 


HROUGH BOSNIA and HERZEGOVINA DURING the 
INSURRECTION in AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, 1875. By ArTHuR J. 
Evans, B.A, F.S.A. f 

“ A work which at the present time no intelligent Englishman can overlook."— 
English Independent. 

“This is an opportune publication, of much 
the Servian rising.”—Nature. 

“This interesting and ably written book could not have appeared at a more 
opportune moment.”— G/obe. 

TrOne of the freshest, and most opportune, and instructive books of travel that 
has been published for some time.”—Zzaminer. 

“ A most interesting volume, and its publication at the present time is exceed- 
ingly opportune, as it gives information which may be relied on, accompanied by 
excellent engravings and woodcuts."—iterary World. _ 

“This well-written, interesting, and seasonable book discusses the north-western 
districts of Turkey in a scholarly and lucid style, with the pen of a competent writer, 
to whom description is clearly no hard or irksome task, and who displays judg- 
ment and original thought in the exercise of his literary calling."—Pall Mail 
Gazette. 


interest at present in connection with 


London: LoNGMANS and Co. 





Fourth Thousand, now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


H&E LONDON UNIVERSITY COURSE of MATHE- 
MATICS, containing an Outline of the Subjects in Pure Mathematics included 

in the Regulations of the Senate for the Matriculation and Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Pass Examinations, with the entire Series of Mathematical 


In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 


7 OCEAN : its Tides and Currents and their Causes, 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 


“A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our cosmical know- 
ledge." —Scientific Review. 

“The author of this book gives us a new Principia. Still, the book is the pro- 
duction of a man thoroughly well up in his own subject, and many others collatera} 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents.”—Jron. 

“Here we have the vulnerable point of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation 
of the old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indicated, and a home-thrust of clear 
sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this point is the very heart of Dr’ 
Carpenter's coutribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Carpenter's 
arguments, and of the theories of Maury, Rennell, Herschel, &c. This chapter 
xx. of Mr. Jordan’s book is really excellent, and worthy of careful reading." 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 

*,* The Reports received from her Majesty's ship ‘ Challenger * have confirm 
the views expressed in this work with a distinctness ding the most sangui 
auticipations of the author. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


By 








Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


 F ceaaeaead LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 


Papers set by the University from 1838 to 1875. 
late Master of the Haberdashers’ Company's School. 


KEY to the Matriculation Course, p 


KEY to the B.A, and B.Sc. Course, price 5s. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 


By THOMAS KimBer, M.A. Lond., 


various Languages. 


rice 5s. Fifteen volumes are a 





open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Subscriptions, £3 a som or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
lowed to country »nd ten to town members. Reading-room 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Post 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, cloth. | 
HE LIFE and REIGN of EDWARD L | 


By the Author of “The Greatest of the Plan- | 


tagenets.” 
“Truthful, honourable, temperate, and chaste ; 
frugal, cautious, resolute, great in counsel, ingenious | 


in contrivance, rapid in execution, he had all the 
powers of Henry II. without his vices ; and he had, too. | 
that sympathy with the people he ruled the want of | 
which robbed the character of Henry II. of the title of | 
greatness. He was a law abiding king, one who kept | 
his word.”"—Professor Stupss’s Constitutional History, | 
Vol. II. | 

“ Edward stands forth as the greatest name among 
our later Kings (7.¢., since the Conquest). In him we 
had a king indeed....,. A king to rule with wisdom, 
valour, and goodness.,.....A king who, on the throne of 
England, made the welfare of England the object of 
his life. The last of her royal lawgivers, the noblest 
of her royal conquerors."—FREEMAN'S Norman Con- 
quest, Yo'. V. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 5s; post free, 5s 4d. 
HE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of 
J LIFE. ByJoun DryspALe, F.R.M.S., President 
of the Liverpool Microscopical Society. 
London: BaILLiere and Co., 20 King William Street, 
Strand. 





PRIZE ESSAYS on SPIRITUALISM. 
HE BRITISH NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION of SPIRITUALISTS has published 
the Prize Essays on “ The Influence of Spiritualism on 
the Social, Moral, and Religious Condition of Society.’’ 
To be had at 38 Great Russell Street, London ; and of 
E. W. Allen, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C, Price 1s.; post 
free, 1s 14d. 
HE NATIONAL GALLERY. — See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 
44d), for View and Plan of the New Rooms; also | 
View of Dean Milman's Tomb; Masons’ Marks from 
Rome; Legal Aspects of Contracts; the College of 
Indian Engineers; London Labourers and _ their 
Dwellings, the Exhibition at Wrexham; Fictile 
Ivories, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, and of all 
Newsmen. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET mean TO THE ROYAL 


FAMI ’ 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. | 





KNITTED 


CASH’S 
ROUGH 


V ONOGR AM S.—RODRIGUES’ 
1 NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Stee! Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


| fashion. 





BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

ao Roy MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the émergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
Jinery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for housevold mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY" 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 245, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 





188 STRAND. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


‘“‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


Wy BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and HO. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced Tac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. , 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 





TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS 


HAS A TAPE LABEL, 


With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & J. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GEN 


UINE WITHOUT. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, pe 


r post free, on application. 





eanare L - WHI SKY. 


KINAHAN and CO., finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRACTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 

“IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality, 
The Medical Profession may fee! full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
it largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recom led by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build-- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY¥ 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steeb 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, @ 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


WLASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock~ 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7a 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Coaching, with Anecdotes of the 
ROAD y Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 8vo, lis. 

“Lord William's book is genial and gossipy. It will 
be found pleasant reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Through France and Belgium, 


by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene.’ 
By W. J.C. MogENs. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne 
Beas, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A healthy, pure novel, replete with interest.”— 
Court Journal. 


As Long as She Lived. By F. 


W. Roprnson, Author of “Grandmother's 
Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A capital story, of very amusing reading.”— 
Examiner. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND 
EpiTIon. 3 vols. 
“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
mature. The interest goes on growing to the end. 
Phebe is excellently drawn.”—7imes. 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
# In every respect a aeeany novel." —Spectator. 


TRUBNER AND (0’8 NEW WORKS. 
An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By the late Lord AMBERLEY. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, 30s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the CHINESE CHARACTERS. By J. Epxktns, 
D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340. paper 
boards, 18s. (Just published. 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT and 
PALI BOOKS in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Dr. 
Ernst HAAs, 4to, pp. viii.-188, paper boards, 21s. 

(Just published. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. 
W. Honter, B.A. LL.D. of H.MILC.S. Third 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth, 10s 6d: [Just published. 


The DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEAS, 
being a Survey of the North Polar Question, in- 
cluding extended Considerations for the Renewal of 
Dutch Arctic Research. By SAMUEL RICHARD VAN 
CAMPEN. With a valuable North Polar Map and a 
full Appendix Table of Arctic Voyages. 8vo, cloth, 
12s. (Just published. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG ; 
Songs and Stories in the China-English Biatone 
With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES G. LELAND, crown 
8vo, pp.viii.-140, cloth, 5s. [Just published. 


CIVILISED CHRISTIANITY: a 
Reply to ‘- Modern Christianity a Civilised Heathen- 
ism.” Being some Common-place Reflections on 
Orthodoxy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.- 
238, cloth, 2s 6d. [Just published. 


The INSTITUTES of GAUTAMA. 
Edited. with an Index of Words, by ADOLF FriEp- 
RICH STENZLER, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Breslau. 8vo, pp. 80, 
cloth, 4s 6d; stitched, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 


DATES and DATA relating to RELI- 








GIOUS ANTHROPOLOGY BIBLICAL 
ARCH OLOGY (Primeval Period). 8vo, pp. viii.- 
106, cloth, 5s, [Now ready. 


The SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By Dr. JAMEs LeGGe, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-432, cloth, 12s. 


The MEDIUM’S BOOK ; or, Guide for 
Mediums and for Evocations. Containing the 
Theoretic Teaching of Spirits concerning all kinds of 
Manifestations, the Means of Communication with 
the Invisible World, the Development of Median- 
imity, &c.,&c. By ALLEN KaRpEc. Translated by 
ANNA BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 


and White. By the Earl of Sournesk. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE 
IDEALS of the ARTISAN CLASS. By W.R.GrgG. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-332, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LOVE’S TRILOGY: a Poem 


THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. 150, cloth, 5s. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Fourth Edition, post free. 
R. WATTS on A ‘STHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RospertT Waits, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A, &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 





THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 





THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


For AUGUST 5 will contain a 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


Consisting of Twelve Pages of ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS and Letterpress, descriptive of 


THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 





Price 5d; Post Free, 54d. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and News Agents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





W. RICHARDS, 41 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Agents for Scotland: Messrs. J. MENZIES and CO., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 





JEWISH 


NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. 


Next week, 8vo. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 


CHURCH. 


THIRD SERIES. 
From the Captivity to the Christian Era. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





_ QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. 283, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS. 

1. LoRD MACAULAY. 

2. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 

3. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

4. THe ORKNEYS AND RuDE STONE MONUMENTS. 

5. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 

6. MODERN PATLOSOPHERS ON TEE PROBABLE AGE OF 
THE WoRtD. 

7. Sovuta-Sea IsLaAnp MyTHo.Loey. 

8. SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

9. THe Cost OF THE NAVY. 

*,* Nos. 279 and 280 contain the GENERAL INDEX 

to hee 122 to 139 of the QUART#RLY REVIEW. 

JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street, 


THe CHURCH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW 
No. IV. is just published, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Scepticism oF THE Day. Matthew Arnold. 
2. THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
3. Bishop GRAY. 
4. Lorp CLARENDON AND THE RESTORATION SETTLE- 
MENT. 
5. CLASSICAL AND BYZANTINE—ST. PAUL'S AND KEBLE 
6 
7 
8 








CHAPEL. 
5. Mepr&VAL FotK-LORE—GERVASSE OF TILBURY. 
. Memorr OF NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
. Eient MONTHS AT THE VATICAN COUNCIL—Pom- 
ponio Leto. 
9, LORD SANDON’S EpvucATION Brit. Short Notices. 
SPoTTiswoopg and Co., New Street Square, London, 
to whom Annual Subscriptions and Books for Review 
are requested to be sent. 
Will be Published on the 15th of August, 
ANEW INTERVENING QUAR’ geod ; poems 
containing 275 pages, entit . 
HE COSMOPOLIT AN. * CRI ric 
and CONTROVERSIALIST; an Impartial 
Inquirer, established for the purpose ‘of forming a suit- 
able Medium for Deliberate Discussion of Important 
Questions in Science, Philosophy, History, Social and 
Political Economy, Literature, Art, &c. Price 3s 6d 
net. 





CONTENTS. 
The Mode in which the Unlearned People Reason. 
Looking-Glass for Hypocrites. 
The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 
Pope Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV. 
Is Ritualism Consistent with Protestantism ? 
Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue? 
Are Party Politics Conducive to Healthy Legi slation 
Parliamentary Reform. 
Middle-Class Education and Lady-Helps. 
Labour and Education. 
British Army Mobilisation. 
. Logic and Grammar Compared. 
. The Principles of Conservatism. 
14. Liberal Catvolicism and the New Anglo-Papal 
Party. 
15. The Unseen Universe. 
16. University Reform. 
17. War and Civilisation. 
18. The Slave Circulars Defended Dialectically. 
The Editor invites Replies to the above subjects, and 
Origiual Articles on current topics will also be atten- 
tively considered. Prospectuses will be sent on 
application, when stamps for the purpose are enclosed. 
Editor of “ C. C. and C.,” Halifax, Yorkshire. 
May be had of all B oksellers. 
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Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





London: ELLIOT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1876. No. DOCXXX. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

A WomaAn-HaAter. Part IIL. 

Domestic YACHTING. 

MOLIERE. 

A Row THROUGH KATHIAWAR—J UNAGHAR. 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM: a Tale from 
Germany. 

CALDERON'S TRAGEDIES OF JEALOUSY. 

THe PROSPECTS IN THE East. 

_W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Pressen’s No. L 





MAGAZINE, No. LXXX. 
AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 

Rossta IN Europe. 

Soorery in IraALy IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. 

THe EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 

A Burmese ‘ ILPON’ (TALE). 

THK FRENCH IN COCHIN-OHINA. 

H1GH-PRESSURB AGRICULTURE, 

QUARTER-SESSIONS UNDER JAMEs I. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

ULSTER AND ITS PEOPLE. 

FROM BELGRADE TO CONSTANTINOPLE OVERLAND. 

THE [nish LAND QUESTION. 

BARBADOS. 

__ Landon: LONGMANS and Co. 


AF ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
I No. 202,for AUGUST. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. Sm SALAR JUNG AND HIS CLAIMS. By M. Laing- 
Meason. 

Mapcap VioLet. By Willixm Black, Author of 
“A Princess of Thule,” &c. Chapters 28-30, 

Tae ITALIAN Drama. By Miss Phillimore. 

RAMBLES B¥ CoRNISH Seas By the Hon. Roden Noel. 

Tue Kuosas: THe Disciples OF THR OLD MAN OF 
THE MOUNTAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Frere. 

Tae Ever HAMLET. Ry George Macdonald. 

LONDON Berore THE Houses. By Rev. W. J. Loftie, 

BRIGANDS OF BULGARIAN Sona. By John Oxenford, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHILLER AND 
THE DuKe OF ScHLeswiG-HOLsTRIN, By Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. 
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Monthly, 2s 6d. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents FoR AUGUST. 
. Lond MACAULAY's Essay ON BACON EXAMINED. By 
James Spedding. II. 
Has THE British SEAMAN DETERIORATED? By 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
“ SuPERNATURAL arin.” By the Rev. Professor 
Lightfoot. VILI. The Churches of Gaul. 
CLARENDON. By Peter Bayne. Part Il. 
A DEAD MoveMeNT WHich LeaRNeD TO LIVE 
AGAIN. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
On THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TEsTA- 
MENT. By Professor Lewis Campbell. Purt "1 
Tuk PomTiCAL ELEMENT IN MassinogrR, By 8. 
Gardiner. 
Tak REALITY OF DuTY, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mr. Joun StuaRt MILL, By 
Lord Biachford. 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Holme Lee. 
BY THE SEA. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Lynton. 


MR. WINYARD’S WARD. By Holme Lee. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





REISSUE OF THACKERAY'S WORKS, WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 

Now ready, the Concluding Volume of the Series, price 6s 6d. 
CATHERINE; LITTLE TRAVELS; FITZBOODLE 
PAPERS. 

With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 200. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. 
CONTENTS, 
CariTi. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 7. The Catastrophe. 8. Consola- 
tion. 9. The Hill. 
WHEN THE SEA WAS Youna. Part I. 
“ VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 
J1Tsv-G0-Kryo. 
Tae Ora LINDA BOOK. 
THe CHILD VIOLINIST. 
YuN-NAN. 
Hours IN A LIBRARY: WORDSWORTH'S ETHICS. 
Tur Rey. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT TO LONDON, Chaps. 5 to 7. 
MERVAUNER, (With an Illustration.) Part IL. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and O0O., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
PACCHIAROTTO, 


AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER. 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
BY 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 
THE TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF Russia. By D. M. Wallace. 
ROBESPIERRE. By the Editor. 
UNSETTLED PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN PoOLITics. By L. J. Jennings. 
AN Excurston 1n Formosa. By Cyprian Bridge. 
Mr. Cross AND THE MaGIsTRACY. By Henry Crompton. 
A BALLAD OF FatR LADIES IN REVOLT. By George Meredith. 
HARTMANN’'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By J. Sully. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for AUGUST. 








Benefactors. By W. Chambers. Butterflies of the Sea. 
Mistaken Ideas of India. Tattooing Extraordinary. 
Dashmarton's Legacy. A Tornado on the Mississippi. 
Sick-pursing, an Employment for Edu- | Absurdities of Modern Credulity. 

cated Women, The Indian Crow. 
Leeches. Artistic Errors and Anachronisms. 
Gilbert White. Narrative of the Wreck of the ‘Strath- 
Story of the ‘ Lutine.’ more.’ 
La Crosse. Primitive Modes of Crossing the Cash- 
Guarana. mere Rivers. 
Idlers. Games on Horseback. : 
New Guinea and its Inhabitants. The Month: Science and Arts, 
Trees of Liberty. Three Poetical Pieces. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. Chapters 33-37. 


Price 1s. 
CHAMBERS'’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA, New Edition, Part XXII. 


Price 1s, 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZEDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE, New 
Edition, Part V1. 


W. and R, CHAmBeErs, London and Edinburgh. 


HE ART JOURNAL for AUGUST (price 2s 6d) contains 
the following 
Linz ENGRAVINGS: 
1. OXEN at the TANK, GENEVA. After Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


2. The SYREN. After C. L. MuLLER. 
8. The RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. After J. ADAMS-ACTON. 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 

Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin | Linoleum Competition. 

Landseer, B.A. Illustrated. Liverpool Exhibition of Water-Colour 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Pictures. 
Stately Homes of England—Raby Castle. | Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhi- 

By S.C. Halland L. Jewitt. Illustrated.| bition. Ilustrated. 
Costume of English Women. By Walter | Vallauris Faience. 

Thornbu Illustrated. Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
The Paris Salon of 1876. Reviews, &., &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’s 
NEW WORKS. 


“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar ?'"—John Bull. 
Now ready at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. 189, for AUGUST, 1876. 


CONTENTS. 

1, THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester To ” 
“The Three Clerks,” &c. Chapters 16,-17, 18, 19, and 20. — 

2. How TuEry BATHE AT LOECHB. 

3. TH& STRANGE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 

4. PRON AND OPERA COMIQUE. 

5. THe WIND-HARP. 

6. THe Two Destinres. By Wilkie Collins, Author of the “ Woman in White,” 
&c. Chaps. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. 

7. OHURCHILL THE SATIRIST. 

8. Now AND THEN. 

9. A FAMOUS EXCOMMUNICATION. 

10.HeR Dearest For. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing O't,” &. 

(Conclusion.) ilies 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Althorp). By the late Sir Denis Le MARCHANT, Bart, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


The New and Cheaper Edition. By Henri HAVARD. Translated b 
Woop. Crown 8yo, 6s. . ines 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. By 


JAMES E. THOROLD RoGERs. In crown 8yo, 6s. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SUCCESS, and HOW he WON IT. From the 


German of E, WERNER, by CHRISTINA TYRRELL. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of 


“John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


JENNIE of “The PRINCE'S.” 


crown 8yvo. 


Sir HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertrude 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. 83 vols. crown 8yo, 


‘*WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” “ Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Crry Orrice—2 Kine Srreet, CHEApsIpE. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of eve 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., pong Bang nny gd - 








London : Virtvz and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Bocksellers. 





192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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EDWARD 


MAPS OF EUROPE, TURKEY, &e. . 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. 


TANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 
EUROPE. Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in 
Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, 
£3; Spring Roller, £6. 


This new Map of Furope shows the Boundaries of 
a] the Independent States, even the smallest, and also 
the sub-divisions of the larger Continental States. The 
Railways are accurately and distinctly delineated, and 
the Lines of Submarine Telegraphs inserted. The 
Southern Shores of the Mediterranean are included, 
so that the Overland Route, as far as Suez, the 
Egyptian Railway, &c., may be distinctly traced. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the 
GREATER PART of EUROPE; extending from 
Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. 
Price, full Coloured in Sheet, £1 1s; Mounted on 
Linen, in Case, £1 5s; or on Roller, Varnished, 
£1 10s, 


Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE, showing the latest Political Boundaries, 
the Railways, the Submarine Telegraphs, &c. 
Price, fully Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in 
Case, 10s; or on Roller, Varnished, 14s. 


Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size 26 inches by 22. 


GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. J. 
—— Sheet, Coloured, 38; Mounted in 


Also, a SMALL POCKET MAP, Is. 


Scale, 65 miles to gn inch; size, 58 inches by 50. 


STANFORD'S NEW OROGRAPHICAL 
MAP of EUROPE. Edited by Professor Ramsay, 
LL.D., F/R.S., &c., Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Surveys of the United Kingdom. Price, 
Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 30s. 


This Map shows, by a careful gradation of colours, 
the varying heights of the land and depths of the 
water, giving at once an intelligible appreciation of 
the orography of Europe. For instance, it is seen at 
once how a rise in the level of the sea of a few hundreds 
of feet would suffice to inundate the whole northern 
part of Europe; and on the other hand, how the 

neral upheaval of the land for a few hundreds of 
foot would alter the whole contour of the Continent, 
connecting the British Isles therewith, and annihilating 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the 
Archipelago, Greece, the Tonian Islands, and the 
South Part of Dalmatia. By J. ARROWSMITU. 
Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. 
RUSSIA and POLAND, including Fin- 


land. By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; 
Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


RUSSIA.—MAP of the ACQUISI- 
TIONS of RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL 
ASIA, since the Accession of Peter I. to 1876. By 
J. ARROWSMITR. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Moun 
in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA.—MAP of CENTRAL 
ASIA, Constructed from the latest English and 
Russian Documents. By JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
With Additions and Corrections to the Present 
Time. Extending from Peshawur, in India, to 
Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia; and 
from Teheran, in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the 
frontier of China, including all the recent English 
and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, 
&c., &c. Coloured Sheet, 3s ; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c. (Turkey in Asia). 

wee Portions of Persia, the Caspian Sea, and the 
By J. ARKOWSMITH. Sheet, 
eae 8s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 





STANFORDS NEW LIST. 





TOURISTS’ BOOKS AND MAPS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Map, 6s. 


NORWAY. — THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. A New and Improved 
Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes Sug- 
gested by a Recent Re-Visit. By W. MaTrTisu 
WILLIAMS, F.B.A.S., F.0.8., Author of “ The Fuel 
of the Sun,” &c., &c. 


Feap. Svo, Two Maps, 2s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. By H. J. Jen- 
KINSON, F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “ Practical Guide 
to the English Lake District,” “ Practical Guide to 
the Isle of Man,” “ Practical Guide to Carlisle, 
Gilsland, Roman Wall, and Neighbourhood,” &c. 

Nearly ready, a larger PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
> wy of WIGHT, with Frontispiece and Six Maps, 
cloth, 5s. 


Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, with Nine Maps and Three 
Panoramic Views, cloth, 63. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. J. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &. 


The Sections separately, each 1s 6d. 
KESWICK. With Map. Second Edition, 


WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. With Two 
Maps. Second Edition. 

GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. With Two Maps. 

CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER. 
With Three Maps. 


Also, a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map, Is 6d. 


the 


By the same Author, fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


ISLE of MAN.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 


to the ISLE of MAN. 


Also, a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ISLE of MAN. With Map, 2s. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Map, 5s. 


CARLISLE, &c.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


whl”: a SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE. With 
p. 2 


New Edition, Season 1876, crown 8vo cloth, printed 
in colours, 3s 6d. 


LONDON.— LONDON GUIDE and 
MAP. What and How to See, with Times, Prices, 
&c., Routes and Fares by Omnibus, Tramway, 
Steamboat, Railway, Cab, and other information, 


F cap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Two Plans, 2s. 


KENT.— TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of KENT. Containing Full Information 
concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort, both 
Fy —_ Coast and Inland. By G. PHILLIPS BgvaAn, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. — DALLY’S 
GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERNSEY; with 
Notes on their aa, Geology, Climate, Agri- 
culture, Laws, &c. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
with Maps, 3s 6d; or separately, Jersey, 28; 
Guernsey, 2s, 


WALES.—NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES. Reissue of Walker's Maps, thoroughly 
revised and corrected to the present date. The 
Railways are accurately engraved, the High Roads 
are clearly indicated, and the distances from Town 
to Town are noted thereon. The Counties, and 
the Boundaries of the ay ye Boroughs, 
are shown by colour. Boths Maps are admirably 
adapted for the use of Tourists, and show the 
facilities for access to all the choice spots in the 
ye oe ony whether of interest to the Artist, the 

Antiquary, or the Geologist. Scale, 3 miles to 1 
inch. Price each in Sheet, 32 inches by 27, Coloured, 
3s; or Mounted to fold in Case for the pocket, 6s. 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ MAPS 

from ARROWSMITH'S LONDON 

ATLAS. Size of each 22 in. by 26 in. Price, 
coloured sheet, 3s, mounted in case, 5s. 

Austrian Empire, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy 

(North), ~ A (South), Netherlands and Belgium, 





ja and Poland, \— Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, Turkey ‘ in Europe, Egypt. 





MAPS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS. 


Just published, scale three miles to an inch. 
ARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 

4 of ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 Sheets. Con- 
structed on the Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. 
By ARROWSMITH. 

The railways, = their names, and the names 
and iti of ti are printed in red, thus 
making them very ‘aintinet. The 24 Sheets of the Map, 
being sold separately, will be found extremely con- 
venieut and useful for tourists. Size of the complete 
Map, 114 inches by 128; price, plain, in case or port- 
folio, £1 58; coloured, in case or portfolio, £1 188; 
mounted on cloth to fold, in case, coloured, £4 48; 
on canvas, roller, and varnished, £4 14s 64; on spring 
roller, £9 98. Size of each Sheet, 20 inches by 28; 
price, plain, Is; mounted in case, 236d; coloured, ls 
6d; mounted in case, 33. 

ARLISLE, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, 
Shields, Tynemouth. and North to Berwick-on- 
Tweed.—See Sheets 1 and 2, LARGE SCALE RAIL- 
WAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Price 1s each plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
NGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, Lancaster, Preston, 
Burnley, Accrington, &c.—See Sheet 4, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
| EEDS, York, Bradford, Harrogate, &c., and Sur- 

4 rounding Country.—See Sheet 45, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 

CARBOROOGH, Hull, Whitby, &c , and Surround- 

ing Counlry.—See Sheet 6, LARGE SCALE 
5g and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
ALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
ORTH WALES.—See Sheet 7 and 8, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. Price Is each plain, or 
1s 6d coloured. 
IVERPOOL, Manchester, Shrewsbury, Warring- 
ton, Wigan, Bolton, Rochdale, Chester, &c., and 
Surrounding Country.—See Sheet 8, LARGE SCALE 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured, 
HEFFIELD, Huddersfield, Doncaster, Lichfield, 
rby, Leicester, 
rounding Coun 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Price Is plain, or ls 64 coloured. 

INCOLN, Grimsby, Boston, Stamford, Wane, 

4. Lyon, &c.,and Surrounding Country. —See She 
10, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d 
coloured. 

\ROMER, Norwich, Great Yarmouth, &c., and Sur- 

' rounding Country.—See Sheets 11 and 17, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAPof ENGLAND 
and WALES. Price 1s each plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 

\OUTH WALES.—See Sheets 12, 13, and 14, LARGE 
.) SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. Price ls each plain, or 1s 6a 
coloured, 
ee HILLS, Hereford, Worcester, Glouces- 
, and Surroundin, Country.—See Sheet 
14, LANGE 5 SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, oF 
18 6d colow 
IRMINGHAM, Leamington, Rugby, hater ey he > 
ford, &c., and Surrounding Country.—See Shi 
9 and 15, LARGE SCALE RalLWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Price ls 
plain, or 1s 6d coloured. y 
AMBRIDGE, Peterborough, Bedford, Bishop's 
Stortford, &c., and Surrounding Country. 
Sheet 16, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAPof ENGLAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or 


1s 6d coloured. 
I OWESTOFT, Ipswich, Colchester, Harwich, ~ 
4 17, LARG: 
ATION MAP of ENG- 


and Sarrounding Country.—See Sheet 
SUALE RAILWAY and S 
LAND and WALES. Price 1s plain, or ls 6d coloured. 
LFRACOMBE, Exeter, Torquay, &c.—See Sheet 19, 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES, Price, 1s plaio, or 1s 6d 
coloured. 
ATH, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Weymouth, 
Sidmouth, &c.. and Surrounding Country.—See 
Sheet 20, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Price Is each 
plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
Be Gaiarord Worthing, a 2 
Guildford, Tunbridge, &c., and rrane 
.—See Sheet 22, LARGE SCALE UAILWA 
a "s ATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES 
Price 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
<o— Folkestone, Canterbury, Maidstone, Hast- 
ings, Margate, Ramsgate, &c.—See Sheet, 23, 
LARGE St SCALE BAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
—- and WALES. Price Is plain, or Is 6¢ 
colou 
LYMOUTH, Falmouth, Penzance, &c.—See Sheet 
24, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Price Is plain, or 
1s 6d coloured. 

Any sheet or number of sheets to form special maps 
= be supplied, mounted, to order, in case or on 
rollers. 

Catafogues containing Index Map may be had on 
application, or by post for one stamp. 








GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS._EDWARD STANFORD has in stock all the best Guide-Books and 
Maps suitable for the British and Continental traveller, including the Maps of the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland, Maps of London 


and its Environs and the principal European Cities. 


Special Catalogues gratis, or by post 1d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


BY THE 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


Sixth Thousand. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, and brought down 
to the present time. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITI- 
CAL; on @ new plan, embracing a comp'ete de- 
velopment of the River Systems of the Globe. 
Revised to date of publication. Crown 8vo, pp. 
688, 7s 6d. 

This volume—the result of many years’ unremitting 
application—is specially adapted for the use of 
Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candidates for the Civil 
Bervice, and proficients in geograpby generally. | 

In this edition the entire work has been subjected 
to another thorough revision. All political changes 
are carefully represented; the social, industrial, and 
commercial statistics of all countries are brought 
down to the latest dates; and the rapid progress of 
geographical discovery is duly notified. In short, no 
pains have been spared to render the work wholly 
reliable in every department. 


Thirty-fourth Thousand. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 3s. 
The “ Elements" form a careful condensation of the 
« Manual,” the order of arrangement being the same, 
the river-systems of the globe playing the same con- 
spicuous part, the pronunciation being given, and the 
results of the latest census being uniformly exhibited. 
This volume is now extensively introduced into many 
of the best schools in the kingdom. 


Seventy-sixth Thousand. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. 18mo, pp. 112, 1s. 

These “Outlines "—in many respects an epitome of 
the “Elements "—are carefully prepared to meet the 
wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same as 
in the author's larger works. Minute details are 
avoided, the broad outlines are graphically presented, 
the accentuation marked,and the most recent changes 
in political geography exhibited. 

Second Edition, enlarged. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Author's “ Outlines of Geography “and “ Elements 
of Geography.” New Edition, to which is appended 
an abridgment of “ Scripture Geography.” Crown 
8vo, pp. 244, 2s. 

Fifty-eighth Thousand. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 
Revised to the Present Time. 18mo, pp. 56, 
sewed, 4d; in cloth, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY, 
BY 


DAVID PAGE, LL.D., &c., 


Professor of Geology in the Durbam University College 
of Physical Science, Newcastle. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. With Engravings on Wood, and 
Glossaria) Index. Tenth Edition. 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. With En- 
gravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 7s 6d. 

“We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, 
and do not hesitate to say that it is an excellent com- 
pendium of the great facts of geology, and written in 
a truthful and philosophic spirit."—Zdinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal. 


The CRUST of the EARTH ; a Handy 
Outline of Geology. Sixth Edition. 1s. 

“An eminently satisfactory work, giving, in less 
than 100 pages, an admirable outline sketch of geo- 
logy...... forming, if not a royal road, at least one of 
the smoothest we possess, to an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with geological phenomena.”—<Scotsman. 

* Of singular merit for its clearness and trustworthy 
character." —Standard. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 


A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 
Paleontology. Third Edition, Enlarged. 6s. 


| 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, | 

GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 7s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps : 
and Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 2s 6d. | 
“Whether as @ school-book or a manual’for the 
private student, this work has no equal in our edu- 
cational literature.” —Jron. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

“A thoroughly good text-book of physical geo- 
graphy.’"—Saturday Review. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





TEXT-BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY 


BY 


HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D.; D.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., F.BS.E, F.GS., 


Professor of Natural History in the University of St. 
Andrews. 


AMANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 732, with 300 En- 
gravings on Wood, 12s 6d. 

“Tt is the best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England, but in Europe."—Pall Mall Gazette- 

“The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
that we possess."—Lancet. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Schools. Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 

“This capital introduction to natural history is 
illustrated and well got up in every way. We should 
be glad to see it generally used in schools."—AMedical 
Press and Circular. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 156 En- 
gravings, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for Beginners ; being Descriptions of a Progressive 
Series of Zoological Types. 52 Engravings, ls 6d. 

“There bas been no book since Patterson's well 
known * Zoology for Schools’ that has so completely 
provided for the class to which it is addressed as 
the capital little volume by Dr. Nicholson."—Popular 

Science Review. 


EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL 
HISTORY; being a Progressive Series of Ques- 
tions adapted to the Author's Introductory and 
Advanced Text-Books and the Student's Manual 
of Zoology. 1s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


EDITED BY THE 
REY. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


In 20 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d each. Or in 10 
vols., neatly bound, with calf or vellum back, £2 10s. 





Now publishing, in Quarterly Volumes, 
price 2s 6d each, the 
SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
OF 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 


READERS. 
By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
EDITED BY THE Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
This Series will be limited to 8 or 10 Volumes, and 
will include the works of ARISTOTLE. THUCY- 
DIDES, DEMOSTHENES, LIVY. LUCRETIUS, 
OVID, CATULLUS (with TIBULLUS and PRO. 
PERTIUS), ANACREON, PINDAR, &c. 
The Volumes published contain— 
LIVY. By the Editor. 
OVID. By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW ENGLISH ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARIES, 


I. 
An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Including a very Copious Selection 
of Scientific, Technica), and other Terms and 
Phrases. Designed for Use in Schools and Col- 
leges. and as a Handy Book for General Reference. 
By the Rev. JAMes StORMONTH. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully revised by Rev. P. H. Pue.r, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised, and Enlarged, with a 
Supplement of many Additional Words ; and a List 
of Scripture Proper Names, and other Names, all 
—— for Pronunciation. Crown 8vo, pp. 785, 
#8 Od. 








I. 
By the same Author. 


The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY and WORD-BOOK., Combining the 
Advantages of an Ordinary Pronouncing School 
Dictionary and an Etymological Spelling-Book. 
Containing: The Dictionary—List of Prefixes— 
List of Postfixes— Vocabulary of Root-words, 
followed by English Derivations. Feap. 8vo, pp. 
260, 2s. 

IIT. 


The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


For Use ia Elementary Schools, and as a Pocket 
Reference Dictionary. Pp. 268, 9d. 


The DAILY CLASS-BOOK of ETYMO- 
LOGIES. Being a Reprint of the Appendix to the 
“School Etymological Dictionary and Word- 
Book.” For Use in Schools. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 











CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy 


Latin Construing-Book, with complete Vocaby- 
lary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL D., Head Master 
of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and the 
Rev. C. DARNEBL, M.A., Head Master of Cargil- 
field Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late 
Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 
CONTENTS.—Part 1. Stories and Fables. 2, Hig. 
torical Extracts: a, The Fall of Fabii; 6, The Capture 
of Veii; c, ihe Sacrifice of Decius. 3. The 
Roman Invasion of Britain. 4. The Life and Exploits 
of Alexander the Great. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRECL An 


Easy Greek Construing-Book, with complete 
Vocabulary. By the same Authors. (Jn the press. 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ee 


This day is published, price 5s. 


DANIEL DERONDA, 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
BOOK VII.—THE MOTHER & THE SON, 


Book VIII. and last, on Ist September. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway 
Bookstalls. 


Crown 8vo, with Portraits of Professor Wilson and 
James Hogg, price 7s 6d. 


THE COMEDY 
OF THE 
NOCTES AMBROSIANG, 
BY 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 








“The ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane’ have a unique place in 
English literature; they are not less unlike the Dia- 
logues of Plato than the Conversations of the Friends 
in Council, and perhaps no such combivation of rough 
humour, searching criticism, and scholarly insight is 
to be found elsewhere." —Manchester Examiner. 

“A most delightful volume. It contains the comic 
essence of the ‘ Noctes' collected into one.”—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

“Every page of Mr. Skelton's selection abounds in 

ems."—Lvening News. 

“ He gives us Wilson at his best, and not too much 
of him. In these selections we may be said to have 
the very culmination of his intellect and character.”"— 
Daily Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW, 


WITH COMPARATIVE VIEWS OF THE LAWS 
OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
By Lord MACKENZIE, 

One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


Fourth Edition, edited by 
JOHN KiRKPATRICK, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; 
Dr. Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B. Edin.; Advocate. 


“To popularise Roman law and to make it ac- 
cessible and useful to lawyers was no small achieve- 
ment, and Lord Mackenzie's book had the merit of 
producing this result in no common degree.,,.,.Now 
we have Mr. Kirkpatrick coming to the rescue, with 
all the appliances of modern research and criticism. 
ececee The new matter, of which tbere is between fifty 
and sixty pages, consists partly of leading references 
to original sources and explanatious of doctrines or 


expressions used in the text, and partly of additional 
information on important points of which the original 


work makes no mention.”—Sco/sman. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, in crown 8yo, 6s. 
THE 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN. 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D._D., 
Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of 
St. Andrews, 
and one of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


“ We know of no other single treatise or manual in 
English that covers exactly the same area, or furnishes 
so comprehensive a summary of it, or is so well 
adapted as a handbook or guide for readers who are 
not ‘experts’ in theological science."—Zhe London 
Guardian. 

“In traversing this ground, Dr. Tulloch displays 
maturity of scholarship, a wealth of resources, and 
full command of the subject which makes these 
lectures both fresh, interesting, and suggestive.”—TZhe 
Christian News. ae at 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 





The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY, By his Nephew, GeorGE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 36s. 


ISLAM UNDER the ARABS. By Major R. D. 


OsBorN, Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo, 12s. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCBRY, or a History of the Sassanians. By @ RAWLINSON, M.A. With 
Map and 95 Illustrations. 8vo, 28s, 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. By a LADY PiONKER. With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8vo, Map, 42s. 


Miss SEWELL’S POPULAR HISTORY of 


FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With Eight 
Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


Dr. LATHAM’S NEW DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, abridged from his Edition of Johnson's English 
Dictiopary and compressed into One Volume. Medium 8vo, 24s. 


New Editions of Mr. HULLAH’S Two Courses 


of LECTURES on the HISTORY of MUSIC. 2 vols. 8vo, price 19s, 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the 


Death of Alexander the Great; with a Sketch of the Subsequent History to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. Mext- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Hetry- 


RICH EWALD, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. “Translated by 
HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8yo, price 12s 6d. 


D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VII. Translated by W. L. 
R. CATES. 8vo, 21s. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. Third Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 8vo, 21s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 


ANALYSIS of, with Complete Course of Examination Questions and Speci- 
mens of Examination-Papers. By I. P. FLEMING, M.A., B.C.L. Feap. 8vo, 


price 3s 6d. 
of 
y 


JOHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY 


HUMAN WISHES, with Historical and Biographical Notes and Glossary. 
the same Editor. Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


Epochs of English History. 


EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN 


CONQUEST. By FrepericK YORK-POWELL, M.A. With 4 Maps. Feap. 8vo, 
price Is. 


ENGLAND a 


from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066-1216. 
With Coloured Map. Feap. 8vo, 9d. 


CONTINENTAL POWER, 


By LOovUIsE CREIGHTON. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS and their re- 


lation to the History of Europe; the Foundation and Growth of Constitutional 
Government. By the Rey. W. Stupss, M.A, &c. With Two Coloured Maps. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (On August 14. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. With Five Maps and Four Tables. 
price 2s 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. HALE, M.A. With Eleven Maps 
and Plans. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN 


REVOLUTION, 1603 to 1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. With Four 
Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


1775 to 1783. By JouN MALCOLM LupLow. With Four Coloured Maps. Feap. 
8yvo, 3s 6d. 


Rev. 


Feap. 8vo, 





THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


on FOOT DURING the INSURRECTION, 1875. By A. J. EVANS, B.A. F.S.A. 
With Map and 58 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. , a 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative 


of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. HIncuurr, M.A, F.B.GS., 
President of the Alpine Clab. With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a 


Walk through part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer 
of 1874. By F.C.Grovs. With Map and Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 15s. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE; being an 


Account of the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and 
Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. Wiih numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches in the Mountains, 


of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By DoveLas W. Fresu- 
FIELD, Editor of the Alpine Journal, With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo, 15s. 


BALL'S ALPINE GUIDES, WESTERN ALPS, 


6s 64; CENTRAL ALPS, 7s 64; EASTERN ALPS, 10s 6d. To be had also 
in Ten Parts, or Districts, 2s 6d each. 


ANNALS of the ROAD in GREAT BRITAIN, 


By Captain MALET. With Essays on the Road by Nrwrop. Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. Medium svo, price 21s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C, T. S. Birch R&YNARDSON. Second Edition, 
with 12 Coloured Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


Fraser's Magazine.) Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


ELSA and her VULTURE. Translated from 


the German of WILHELMINE VON HILLERN, by Lady WALLACE. Crown 8yo, 
2s boards; 2s 6d cloth. 


The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By Witttam STIGAND. 2 yols. 8yo, with Portrait, 
price 28s. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER: his Life and his 


Philosophy, By HELEN ZIMMERN. Post 8vo, Portrait, 7s 6d. 


ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER 


ACADEMY. Translated by SARAH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, 
B.A. Post 8vo, 18s. 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. 
BEESLY, M.A. 8vo, 21s. 


(Reprinted from 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 
tion of its Surface. By Epmunp Nerson, F.R.Ast.S. With 26 Maps and & 
Plates. Medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 


FRAGMENTS) of SCIENCE. By Joun 


TYNDALL. Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


London Series of English Classics. 


POPE'S ESSAY on CRITICISM, MORAL 


ESSAYS, and DUNCIAD. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix by 
THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Index by E. A. Apsort, D.D., Head Master, City of London School. 2 
vols. feap. 8vo, €s. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 


By WitneM Inne. With Coloured Map. Feap. vo, 2s 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the 


Assassination of Julius Cesar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. 
W. Wore Capes, M.A. With Two Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. ith Four 
Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
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TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


FROM THE TAUNUS SPRING AT GROSSKARBEN, NEAR FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 





PATRONISED BY HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—A Refreshing, Sparkling, and Thirst-Quenching Table-Beverage. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—A Large Supply of this excellent Water was shipped on board H.MS, 
‘Serapis’ for special use of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and suite. 


*“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER has the peculiar soft taste observed in several of the most celebrated German 
waters, is well aerated, and altogether may be recommended as a pleasant and wholesome drink.”—Lancet. 


“‘TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is beautifully clear and sparkling, is clean to the palate, and has a pleasant 


flavour, It is free from all organic and inorganic impurities and injurious salts. It is highly recommended as a dietetic and 
health-preserving beverage and blood-purifier.”—A/edical Examiner. 


*“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is a very pure Natural Mineral Water, not medicinal, but a beverage.”—The 
Doctor. 


““TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is much to be recommended as a wholesome beverage.”— Vienna Medical Press. 


*“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is essentially adapted as a dietetic, and is to be recommended in such cases where 
medicines and medicinal waters cannot be taken, and where a grateful blood-purifier is required.”—Dr. Scnwanrz, Regierungs 
und Medicinal Rath, Cologne. 


“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is a refreshing tonic to the stomach and a promoter of digestion.”—Joun C. 
TuorowcGoop, M.D., F.R.C.P., 61 Welbeck Street, 13th July, 1876. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER,—‘“‘I find it very agreeable to the palate, and very refreshing. It seems par- 
ticularly rich in carbonic acid.”"—W. Spencer Watson, F.R.C.S., 7 Henrietta Street, 23rd June, 1876. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.—‘‘I have much pleasure in adding my testimony to the superiority of the ‘ Taunus 
Water.’ The effervescence is most refreshing, and either alone or mixed with wine forms a most useful and delicious beverage.” 
—Henry G. Times, M.R.C.S., L.M.H., 23 Manchester Street, 3rd July, 1876. 


“TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is greatly to be recommended as a dietetic beverage. It is easily digested, 
and DOES NOT CREATE FLATULENCE, like other similar mineral waters. It is refreshing, assists the digestion, cures acidity, and 
increases the secretion of the kidneys.”—Ricuarp Scuitz, M.D., Neuenahr, 6th May, 1876. 





TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


Is SOLD BY THE 


TAUNUS COMPANY 


AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES :— 


No. 1, 50 Glass Quarts as ‘is ome .. 26s Od. | No. 3. 100 Glass Pints... ees ce ae es 423 Od. 
No. 2. 25 ditto - oe ae .. 148 6d.] No. 4. 50 Gite wa és ite its oo Se 66 


DELIVERED LOOSE WITHIN THE THREE MILES RADIUS FROM CHARING CROSS. 


Packed in hampers for the country, 1s for 50 Quarts or 100 Pints extra, which will be allowed on the return of 
the hamper. 


GLASS BOTTLES ALLOWED FOR AT THE RATE OF 2s. 9d. PER 50 QUARTS, OR 4s. PER 100 PINTS. 





TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 


THE TAUNUS COMPANY, 6 Clarendon Mansions, 168» New Bond Street, London. 


Crry Derot—GEE, LISTON, and CO., 41 St. Mary-Axe, E.C. 

WHo.esaLe AcEnt ror ScoTruanD—JOHN MACKAY, 119 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Wo esate AGEnts For YoRKsSHIRE AND DurHAM—PAULS and WINTERSCHLADEN, Royal Exchange, Middlesborough. 
WHo.ksaLe Surprinc Acrent ror Lrverrooc—E. WOLFGANG, 7 North John Street, Liverpool. 

Wo esaLe AGENT For BrrmincHam AND Distriot—O. J. TAYLOR, 27 Lionel Street, Birmingham. 

WuotesaLs AGENT ror HampsHirE AND THE IstE or Wiant—A. F, PERKINS, Southsea. 

Wuotesate AcEnt For Kent anp Sussex—E. Lz MARE, 10 Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 








Lonvon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 29, 1876. 
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